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Price Declines Undersecretary Castle Says Just Protection 


Afforded Americans Abroad 


Third of Percentage Reduc- | 


tion in Exports Ascribed 


To Effects Produced by, 


Reduction in Prices 


Machinery Leads 
In Sales Abroad 


Annual Review of Department 
Of Commerce Shows Auto- 
mobile Shipments to Have 
Fallen Off by 49 Per Cent 


Lower commodity prices were responsible 
for more than a third of the percentage 
decline in the value of the United States 
export trade during 1930 and for more 
than half of the reduction in imports, 
according to a review of the year's for- 
eign trade issued April 22 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The unit value of exports, after almost 


| 


By William R. Castle Jr. 


Undersecretary of State 


The Department of State has often 
been called the peace department of our 
Government. In the broadest possible 
sense this is true because the main duty 
of the Department in defending and pro- 
moting American interests abroad is to do 
it in such manner that the rest of the 
world shall appreciate that the United 
States means always to be just, fair- 
minded and generous. Justice, fair-mind- 


| edness, generosity on the part of all na- 


three years of relative stability, fell 10 per | 


cent below that of 1929 while the actual 
quantity reduction amounted to 19 | 
cent. In the case of imports, the review 
states, the unit value was less by 18 per 
cent and the actual quantity by 15 per 
cent. 
Machinery Important Item 
Machinery was the most important item 


| 


per | 


in the Nation's export trade during 1930. | 


sales abroad amounting to $521.000,000, 
or nearly one-seventh of total 
The decline in shipments of this com- 
modity as compared to the previous year 
was 15 per cent while the reduction of 
the value of the whole class of finished 
manufactures was 25 per cent, it is shown. 

The most conspicuous decline in finished 


exports. | 


tions would make war impossible. 


But never forget that the reason for the’ 


establishment and the continued exist- 
ence of the Department of State is, as I 
have said, the protection and promotion 
of American interests throughout the 
world. 

It is necessary to emphasize this because 


Federal Seed Loans 
Expected to Reach 
39 Million Dollars 


Advisory Group Executive 
Says Effort Is Planned to 
Inform Bankers to 
Credit Corporations 


as 


The National Advisory Loan Commit- 
tee now estimates that the Department of 
Agriculture, with which it is cooperating, 


| will lend about $35,000,000 of the $45,000,- 


manufactured goods occurred in the value! 


of automobile exports which fell off by 49 
per cent, while cotton manufactures and 
iron and steel finished products decreased 
34 and 28 per cent, respectively. Gasoline 


exports declined 6 per cent in value but | 
were 5 per cent greater in quantity than/| 


the record exports of 1929, according to 
the review. 
Raw Cotton Second 
The second most important item in the 
export trade, raw cotton, declined 36 per 
cent in dollar value but only 12 per cent 
in volume. The unit value of this com- 


000 appropriated for seed loans according 
to a statement by Norman J. Wall, its 
executive secretary, made public April 22 
through the Federal intermediate credit 
banks. 

At the same time Mr. Wall announced 
that members of the Advisory Committee 
are preparing a series of addresses to 
State bankers’ meetings to familiarize 


| them with formation of agricultural credit 


| corporations, 


modity fell from 19.4 cents in 1929 to 14.2} 


cents in 1930, the lowest yearly rate since 
1916. A sharp decline in the price of cop- 


provided for in appropria- 
tions for drought relief by the last Con- 
gress. Mr. Wall said that there was need 
for a better understanding of the plans 
and functions of the corporations. 


Loans to 14 Concerns 


The statement follows in full text: 
To date the Secretary of Agriculture 


per, and smaller foreign sales of the metal,| has loaned $304,000 to aid in the capital- 
as well as heavy iron and steel and lum-j ization of agricultural credit corporations 
or livestock loan companies or extension | 


ber, accounted for the greater part of a 

30 per cent reduction in the value of 

@%mimanufactures exports, the 
shows. 

Wheat exports, including flour, declined 

18 per cent in value and 3.4 per cent in 

quantity. 


| 


of their capital structures from the $10,- 


review | 000,000 allotted by him from the $20,000,- 


000 appropriated by Congress for the re- 
habilitation of agriculture. These loans, 
according to Norman J. Wall, the execu- 


Smaller quantities of corn and/tive secretary of the National Advisory 


barley, meats and fats, oil cake and meal,| Loan Committee, have been made to 14 
and canned fruits were sold abroad, while | agricultural credit corporations and live- 


low prices accentuated the decline, it is 
revealed. 
Effect in Import Trade 


The effect of price declines was con- 
siderably greater in the import trade, 
particularly in silk, rubber, coffee and 
which items accounted for one- 
fourth of total imports. The quantity of 
raw silk imported during the year was 
but 15 per cent less than during 1929 
but the value of the imports was less by 
38 per cent. In the case of coffee, im- 
ports during 1930 were 8 per cent greater 
in quantity than in the previous year 
but the value was less by 31 per cent. The 
fall in the price of rubber brought down 
the value of imports 42 per cent, al- 
though the quantity purchased was less 
by 14 per cent. Cane sugar imports 
showed a valuation decline of 38 per cent 
but the quantity imported was less by 
28.5 per cent, according to the review. 

A foreword to the review by William 
L. Cooper, Director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, follows 
in full text: 

Foreign Trade Declines 

The foreign trade of the United States 

during 1930 reflected the severe decline 


;}cumulative effects of our 


} cultural credit 
}make use of it,” said Mr 


in commodity prices which characterized | 


all world markets throughout the year. 
Total merchandise exports of $3,843,000,- 


| facilities. 


000 showed a 27 per cent drop and ag-| 
gregate imports of $3,661,000,000, a 30 per | 


cent decline from the totals of the pre- 
ceding year. On a quantity basis these 
changes were much less pronounced, ex- 
ports falling only 19 per cent and imports 
only 15 per cent from the peak level of 
1929. The total quantity of exports was 


a, [Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] 
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Naturalization Asked 
Without Arms Oath 


Religious Leaders Intervene in 
Suit in Behalf of Alien 
Counsel representing “outstanding lead- 


ers of the Protestant Episcopal Church” 
have just filed a brief with the Supreme 


Court of the United States urging the | 


court to recognize that an alien who de- 
clines, because of conscientious religious 
convictions, to take an oath to bear arms 
is nevertheless entitled to citizenship. 
The brief was filed in the case of United 
States v. Bland, No. 505, in which the 
Department of Justice is seeking a re- 
versal of the lower court decision grant- 
ing citizenship to Marie Averil Bland, a 


citizen of Canada who served as a nurse} 


during the World War. 
tion as to whether she would bear arms} 
in defense of the United States, Miss Bland | 
replied: “According to the ethics 
Christ, I would not conscientiously bear 
arms.” | 

The brief was filed on behalf of Rt. Rev. 
Edward L. Parsons, Rt. Rev. Wilson R. 
Steraly, Rt. Rev. Benjamin Brewster 
George Foster Peabody, Rev. W. Russell 
Bowie, Rev. Robert Norwood, Rev. Kar! 
Reiland, Rev. John Howard Melish, Rev 
G. Mercer Williams, Rev. Joseph H. Titus 
Rey. John Nevin Sayre, Rev. C. Lawson 
Willard and Rev. Frank H. Nelson, as 
amici curiae. 

They ask the court for an interpreta- 
tion of the Naturalization Act that will | 
not bar from citizenship those who be-| 
lieve that “war as a method of settling 
international disputes is incompatible” 
with Christian teaching. 


Upon examina- | 


of | 


stock loan companies. 
“We are just beginning the 
in- 


to feel 
efforts to 


}to say 
; American rights. 


many people, if they think about us at 
all, have the impression that we exist to 
put the point of view of other nations 
before the American people, that we, with 
our mythical white spats and all the other 
reputed paraphernalia of diplomacy, are 
somehow less American than the rest of 
the Government. 

It is necessary particularly to emphasize 
the point at a peace meeting because no 
impression could be more incorrect than 
the idea that we are pacifists, putting our 


trust in formulas and shutting our eyes} 


to the facts of human nature; or that we 


are internationalists, servants of no par-| 
ticular country; or that for the sake of! 


peace we should weakly permit others to 
trample on American rights. 


Impression Often Wrong 


A militant pacifist once said to me 


scornfully, “It is nonsense to talk about | 
working for peace and at the same time | 
always promote | 
We can have permanent | 


that you must 


peace only when we are completely un- 


| which confirm what 


{ 
' can 


form the public concerning the availabil- | 


ity of this fund and how people or in- 
stitutions interested in extending agri- 
in their communities can 
Wall. “In the 
near future we expect the number of 
credit corporations to be formed will in- 
crease materially and also the number 
increasing their paid-in capital will be 
greater.” 
Information Compiled 

The National Advisory Loan Committee 
on Agricultural Credits, which is passing 
upon the recommendations of State com- 
mittees for loans upon the capital stock 
of credit corporations and livestock loan 
companies, has just issued a new pamphlet 
called New Credit for Farmers, written 
by M. S. Eisenhower, Director of Informa- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture. 
About 15,000 copies of this pamphlet are 
being mailed to bankers in the drought 
area and to others interested. 

This pamphlet carries information on 
how farm communities may obtain Fed- 
eral funds to aid in capitalizing agricul- 
tural credit 
funds supplement permanent farm credit 
A few pages are devoted to 


long-term mortgage credit facilities, 


corporations and how these} 


but | 


the main discussion pertains to the func- | 


the Federal intermediate credit 
banks, the relation between these banks 
and local commercial banks and credit 
corporations and how commercial bankers 
may set up agricultural credit corpora- 
tions to the benefit of themselves and 
their communities 

Also, there is discussed the action of 
Congress in making available funds to be 
loaned to individuals or organizations 
which wish to borrow on the capital stock 
of agricultural credit corporations or live- 


tions of 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 7.] 


{the Provisional Government of Spain at | 


selfish.” 
fine the difference between unselfishness 
and weakness. In the long run it is better 
for the morality of the world—and the 


peace of the world is based on its moral- | 


ity—to stand up bravely for our rights 
than it is weakly to surrender them. 


After all, our rights seldom come into 
conflict with the rights of others; they 
often come into conflict with the at- 
tempted usurpations of others and the 
successful conclusion of negotiations 
is our due adds to 
the sum of international law to which all 
nations must eventually bow if we are to 
have any hope of living in a peaceful 
world. Please remember also that when I 
Say -we must protect abroad American in- 
terests I do not mean at all that we must 
indiscriminately protect American claims. 


Power Is Limited 


Unfortunately there are still some Amer- 
icans who consider the world their 
pigeon, to do with as they please—but I 
want to assure you that in all my years 
in the Department I have run across very 
few. The dishonest trader has pretty 
well come to the conclusion that the 
American Government had better be left 
out of the reckoning, just as the crook 
seldom appeals to the police. 

Let me give you examples of what we 
and cannot do. A few years ago 
a group of ministers came to see me to 
demand that we protect them against the 
order of a certain foreign government, 
the order being to tear down the front 
of their college and move it back 10 feet 


| from its present front. 


At first, as they told the story, it looked 
like a religious persecution, discrimina- 
tion against an American enterprise, but 
after long questioning I found it was a 
matter of street widening, that all other 
buildings, native and foreign, must also 
be moved back and that the city was giv- 
ing proper compensation to all. 

“But,” they said, “is not the American 
Government strong enough to insist that 
we shall not be disturbed?” 

It was a little sententious but the dele- 
gation had been so sanctimonious that 
I said, “The American Government is 
never strong enough to be unjust.” Pres- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.} 


Recognition Is Given 
New Regime in Spain 


Provisional Government Is 
Formally Acknowledged 
By American Envoy 
The United States has extended recog- 

nition to the new Republican Government 

of Spain, according to an oral announce- 


ment April 22 by the Secretary of State, | 


Henry L. Stimson. 
Secretary Stimson stated orally that the 


American Ambassador to Spain, Irwin B. | 


Laughlin, had informed the Department 
that he would extend recognition in 
formal call at 4:30 p. m. Later Ambassa- 
dor Laughlin sent a telegram stating that 
this had been done. 

A written announcement 
issued by the Department of State 
lows in full text 

The American Government, through the 
Ambassador at Madrid, the Honorable Ir- 
win B. Laughlin, accorded recognition to 


subsequently 
fol- 


4:30 o'clock today. 


WOMEN PURCHASE 80 PER CENT 
OF CLOTHING AND OTHER DRY GOODS 


Preponderance 


of Feminine 


Buying Evidenced by 


Federal Survey in Gulf Southwest 


Y TOMEN do 80 per cent of the buy'ng 
of clothing and dry goods, the De- 


partment of Commerce has found 
through a survey conducted in the Gulf 
Southwést, according to an announce- 
ment April 22. More rapid style changes 
and greater turnover in women’s ap- 
pare] than in men’s causes faster sell- 
ing of feminine goods, according to the 
announcement, which follows in full 
text: 

Women are the dominant factor in 
the retail buying of clothing and gen- 
eral dry goods in the Gulf Southwest, 
outranking men in this respect by a 
ratio of approximately four to one on 
the basis of dollars spent, according to 
the results of a detailed study just com- 
pleted by the Commerce Department of 
the dry goods trade in this territory. 

The evidence of this preponderance 
of feminine influence in the purchasing 
of the dry goods is found in an analysis 
of the business of 376 representative dry 
goods establishments located in 65 prin- 
cipal cities of the Gulf Southwest area, 


more than a quarter of a billion dollars 
in a year. 

Women handled the buying of 80 per 
cent of all goods purchased from these 
establishments in the period covered by 
the Government survey, the records 
show. At least $80 of each $100 worth of 
business passing over the counters of 
the department and dry gods stores 
during the year was directly depend- 
ent upon feminine taste and choice. 

Some 55 per cent of all sales by the 
dry goods concerns, it is further re- 
vealed, represented purchases by the 
women for their own use, including 
ready-to-wear garments, piece goods, 
lingerie, silk hose, and other forms of 
feminine wear. Childrens’ clothing and 
outfits made up 7 per cent of the total, 
while linens, draperies and other house- 
furnishings accounted for 18 per cent. 

With 3 per cent for miscellaneous, 
only 17 per cent of the dry goods volume 
could be attributed to purchase for men 
—and if shirts, socks, ties, etc., bought 
by wives, or the influence of feminine 


and having a combined sales volume of j (Continued on Page 4, Column 7.] 


I tried, probably vainly, to de- | 


| 
al 


‘Respect for International Law | Court Restricts __ 
Is Termed Essential for Peace 


Finger Printing | 


Practice Illegal Upon Arrest 
If Offense May Be Merely 


A Misdemeanor 


NEw York, April 22.—The act of tak- | 
| ~* ing fingerprints, upon arrest, of a | 

person charged with the sale of a gal- | 
lon or less of intoxicating liquor, is 
| illegal, according,to a ruling just handed 
down by the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of New 
York. 

The fingerprints taken by prohibition 
agents at the direction of the United 
| States Attorney before the arraignment 
of the defendant were ordered returned 
by the court. 

“No good reason has been shown by 
the Government,” Judge Robert A. Inch 
staies in his opinion, “why a_ possible 
misdemeanant, before trial and con- 
viction, should be harassed by having 
his fingerprints taken. Such a practice 
is at present unlawful in this juris- 
diction.” 

While recognizing statutory authority 
for the taking of fingerprints of per- 
sons charged with felonies, Judge Inch 
explains that under recent legislation 
the sale of a gallon or less of intoxicat- 
ing liquor may be either a felony or a 
misdemeanor. 

If such a practice is to be followed 
with regard to offenses which may or 
may not be misdemeanors, it is the 
opinion of the court that Congress 
should so provide by statutory enact- 
ment, thus making any authorized 
practice uniform throughout the United 
States. 


Gnat-borne Disease 
Producing Blindness 
Prevalent in Mexico 


Danger of ,Its Spread to. 
Other Countries Is Re- 
ported in Announcement 
Before Health Conference | 


Discovery of a new disease producing 
| blindness, now prevalent in Mexico, known 
;as “onchocerciasis,” conveyed by a small 
gnat, was announced April 22 by Dr. Mi- 
guel Bustamante of Mexico, and Dr. Pa- 
dilla of Guatemala, at the Conference of 
D:-zectors of Health of Pan American coun- 
tries | 

The conference was convened at the 
call of Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon 
| General of the United States, who also} 
is alrectdr of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau. 

The disease, according to the discussion 
of the two representatives before the Con- 
ference, is caused by a filaria, which pro- | 
duces the blindness. Dr. Bustamante | 


timated that there are now at least 20,- 
000 persons suffering from the disease | 
in Mexico, and expressed the opinion that | 
there is danger of its spread. The dis- | 
ease, he said, may appear in a number | 
of other countries. The disease is known | 
to be conveyed by certain species of smal] | 
gnats. At the present time three different 
species are known to convey the disease | 
by their bite. 
Discusses Trachoma 

Continuing its discussion of blindness, 
the conference heard Dr. Araoz Alfaro, of 
Argentina, vice president of the confer- 
ence, discuss trachoma as a cause of blind- 
ness He told the conference that the 
control of trachoma is of major interest | 
to all countries of the world. There are 
200,000 cases of this disease in Brazil alone, 
according to Dr. Albuquerque, delegate to} 
the conference from Brazil. 

Dr. Bolival Lloyd, of the Pan American 
Union, discussed briefly the wide spread | 
prevalence of trachoma among the Amer- | 
ican Indians, and explained the work of | 
the Indian Medical Service in combating | 
the disease. More than 8,000 cases of the | 
| disease were treated by the service dur- 
|} ing 1930, he said. 

Expression made by Dr. Bello, of Vene- 
zuela, that the Pan American Sanitary | 
Bureau should interest itself in both trach- 
choma and onchocerciasis was met with | 
unanimous approval of the conference. | 

The conference at the session April 22 
also took up for discussion the question | 
| of treating the bites of poisonous snakes. | 
The use of serums and of the incision | 
and suction method of treating bites was 
| discussed, and the opinion was expressed 
that in order to be of value, the use of |! 
serums in treating snake bite must be be- | 
gun early, and must have been prepared 


| 
| 
| 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 4.} | 


Rail Wage Reductions | 


Declared Unlikely 


Bankers Offering Most of Such | 

Proposals, Says Mr. Doak 
The majority of proposals for wage re-| 
ductions appear to be coming from the} 
bankers, and there “is nothing to reports! 
| that railroads are going to reduce wages,” | 
| the Secretary of Labor, William N. Doak, | 
stated orally April 22. 

“If the railways were contemplating | 
slashing wages, 1 should certainty hear 
of it,” the Secretary declared, citing his 
| former close connections with the industry 
before he assumed his present office. Hc | 
was formerly editor of the Railway Train- 
man and national legislative representative 
|for the Brotherhood of Railway Train-| 
| men. | 
| While there is talk of reducing wages 
jon a scale corresponding to declines in 
the cost of living in recent months, little 
consideration is given to the fact that 
under industry’s system of mechanization | 
employes have probably not received, in | 
many instances, a just share of the| 
profits, it was pointed out. 

Moreover, it is generally admitted, Mr. | 
Doak said, that total pay rolls have 
shown a greater percentage decline than 
the cost of living. While wages in most 
industries have been well maintained in| 
spitc of the depression, it should also be | 
pointed out, he said, that many workers | 
are on short time and reduced schedules, 
so that their total income is less. 

“With smaller foreign markets, we must 
increase domestic consumption of goods,” 
Mr. Doak pointed out. “i've never been 
able to understand the theory which holds 
| that consumption can be expanded by | 
reducing wages,” he said. 


| be 
}radio broadcasting,” said Senator 


| part 
{everywhere depend on radio for much of 
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Radio Progress 
Said to Demand | 


New Regulation 

Senator King Asserts ‘That’ 
Congress Should Conduct 
Thorough Inquiry as Basis 
Of Change in Laws 


‘Cites Development | 


In Television 


Art | 


‘Present Equalization Statute | 


Believed to Cause Interfer- | 
ence in Some Places and) 
Underservice in Others | 


| 

A study by Congress of the status of the | 
radio law and radio regulations, to adjust 
them to progress in the art, was urged 
April 22 in an oral statement by Senator | 
King (Dem.), of Utah. 

Declaring he has been making an in-| 
tensive study of radio, with particular ref- | 
erence to its public contact aspects, Sena- 
tor King added that the appropriate com- 
mittees of Congress undoubtedly will en- 
deavor to correct these defects at the next 
session. New developments, particularly 
television, portend such far-reaching ef- 
fects in the living habits of the public, he 
declared, as to make “absolutely essential 
a new body of law covering such utilities.” 

Danger of Monopoly. 


“I have been devoting attention to mo- 
nopolies in general, and there seems to} 
a matter embracing monopoly in 
King. 
“Whether action should be taken by Fed- 
eral authorities is a matter to be deter-| 
mined, and for that reason I am in favor 
of a study by the Congress into the gen- 
eral situation.” | 

The Senator continued: | 

“It might be considered that the owner- 
ship or operation of groups or networks 
of stations is not actually a deterrent to | 
the development of broadcasting, but any- 
thing bordering on violation of the anti- 
monopoly laws or tending to restrain trade 
in an industry should be subjected to 
scrutiny. 

“Broadcasting has become an integral! 
of American life ioday. People 


their entertainment and diversion. This 
in particularly true in the West, and in 
my country, the Intermountain Empire, 
radio is depended upon by the farmers 
and rural folk for weather information, 
market commodity quotations, and other 
important news, in addition to entertain- 
ment. 
Television Development 

“Television is so new and so important 
in its public aspects as to stagger the 
imagination. Few are aware of its po- 
tentialitics, and for that reason Congress 
should become acquainted with it so as| 
to safeguard and proiect its development 
in the interest of the people. 

“I am not prepared at this time to say 
whether there should be censorship of 
television, just as the motion pictures are 
censored. That, too, is a matter to be 
considered from all angles. 

“Difficult problems are involved in the | 
distribution of facilities under the exist- 
ing law. This law, enacted in 1927 and 
subsequently amended, specifies that 


; there shall be an equal distribution of 


radio facilities, both as to stations, power 
and wave lengths, among the five radio 
zones into which the country is divided, 
and an equitable distribution among the 
States in each zone according to popu- 
lation. 

“This law was enacted when there was 
not the great interest in radio that is 
now manifest in Congress, and, with the 
exception of a few of its Members, con- 
gressional knowledge of broadcasting was 
meager. Naturally there appear examples 
of the injustices of this equalization 
method of distribution, because geograph- 
ical factors are not taken into considera- 


Effect of Equalization Act 

“I am toid by radio authorities of the 
Government, that were it not for the 
provisions of this equalization law, great 
areas in the West now underserved by 
radio would be permitted to accommodate 
more broadcasting stations. This can be 
done under the laws of nature, but not 
under the laws of Congress, which now 
apparently need remodeling. In other 
words, the State of New York, with its 
great center of population, is entitled to, 
and has more radio facilities than a half 
dozen of the sparsely populated States 
of the West. In the New York area, there- 
fore, the congestion is reported to be so 
great that interference results with re- 
ception, while out in the Intermountain | 
Empire many barely can receive one sta- 
tion. 

“I have not mapped out definite plans 
for amendment of the law, but believe 
a thorough study should be made by Con- 
gress to find its shortcomings and in- 
equalities. Such an inquiry can do no 
harm, but on the other hand is sure to 
result in benefits for the people, and pre- 
serve for them the best possible use of | 
the ether.” A | 


jlongér constitutes a problem 


| demption 
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Control of Sales 
Of ‘Cures’ Urged 


New York Plan Would Also| 
Remove Objectionable 
Jrugs From Market 


New York, N. Y., April 22. 
JYEGULATION oi the sale to the pub- 
lic of certain drugs and medicine, 
such as alleged cures for cancer, tuber- 
culosis, ete., is recommended in a re- 
port just issued by the Department of 
Health containing plans based upon a 
survey made at the request of the City 
Health Commissioner, Dr. Shirley W. 
Wynnee. by Dr. Samuel M. Gordon, 
secretary of the Council on Dental 
Therapeutics of the American Dental 
Association. 

Dr. Gordon recommends that the De- 
partment sponsor meetings of repre- 
sentatives of the Department and news- 
papers and magazines which carry ad- 
vertisements for patent medicines to 
“effect a closer working relation to the 
end that medical, including cosmetic, 
advertising will be submitted to the 
Department for comment.” . 

He declared that in no other field, 
possibly excepting foods, is there more 
need to let the public know what it is 
being asked to purchase. He advo- 
cated legislation that will permit the , 
removal from the market of nostrums 
which in the opinion of a competent 
committee are inimical to the interests 
of the public. | 

Dr. Gordon also proposed a “home 
remedy chest” of safe and simple rem- 
edies, with explicit directions for their 
use, to be prepared by a number of 
leading practitioners of the city. Dr. 
Wynne endorsed the report as being 
“so sound and of such general applica- 
tion that it is believed worthy of the 
attention of health administrators 
everywhere.” 


Work of Replacing — 
Old Money Dwindles - 
To Routine Activity 


Only Tenth of Large-sized 
Notes Outstanding, Treas- 
ury Reports Show, With 
Some of It Held Abroad 


With less than 10 per cent of the old | 
large-sized bills outstanding. the Depart- | 
ment of the Treasury feels that it can say} 
the task of replacing the old notes with] 
the new and. small-sized currency no 
of serious | 
import, according to an oral statement | 
April 22 at the Department. 

At the end of March, Department rec- 
ords show, only 95,581,861 notes of the| 
large dimensions were still outstanding. | 
while the total number of all kinds of) 
notes outstanding was given as 880,200,000. 
The value of the old notes in circulation | 
was $724,780,861 while the total currency 
in circulation was $5,204,000,000. 


Bills Retired Daily 


The following additional information was 
made available: 

The Treasury feels that the job of re- 
placing the old currency no longer con- 
stitutes a serious problem because the re- 
and reissue now goes on in 
ordinary course. Something like $10,000,- 
000 reaches the Treasury each day for! 
final retirement through operations under | 
the direction of Walter O. Woods, the 
Treasurer of the United States, and in- 
cluded in this sum, of course, is such 
of the old large-sized bills as are grad- | 
ually being taken out of circulation. 

The number of the large-sized notes 
that are being received at the Treasury 
obviously has been diminishing rapidly 
since the Treasury's drive to get the new 
bills into circulation has ended. Conse- 
quently, the $10,000,000 total of daily re- 
ceipts embraces fewer and fewer of the 
old bills and more and more of the new 
small bills which become unfit for cir- 
culation. 

Civil War Currencies 

There is no way by which the Treasury 
can forecast the time when the number 
of old bills will hecome negligible. This ! 
is best proved by records showing that even 
fractional currency of the Civil War days 
continues to be sent into the Department 
for redemption after three-quarters of 
a century. This type of money is being 
sent into the Department obviously in 
small amounts—sometimes not more than 
a dollar in a month—but the redemption | 
must be made whenever the legitimate 
currency is tendered for that purpose 

The Department's figures indicate that 
a large portion of the old bills, from a 
valuation standpoint, remains in the hands | 
of the banks for there are still many of 
the larger denominations outstanding 
These include such bills as the $500, $1,000, 
$5,000 and $10,000 denominations. 

It is believed by the Department that 
these bills are held in the reserves of! 
banks where no necessity has arisen for 
them to send the old sized bills to the, 
Treasury, or to the Federal reserve banks | 


| 
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REQUIRED FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES 


Investment in Elementary and Secondary Institutions 


Totals More Than Five Billion Dollars 


UBLIC education in the United 

States has steadily risen to a place | 
of such ‘importance that more than | 
23 per cent of all public revenue from 
tax collections are now expended an- 
nually for elementary and secondary 
school instruction, according to infor- 
mation made available on behalf of the 
Federal Office of Education April 22. 
Additional information follows: 

In addition to spending more than 
$2,180,000,000 for elementary and sec- 
ondary education annually, more than 
$5,486,000,000 are invested in buildings, 
grounds, and equipment. 

When tax supported collegiate schools 
are included, with their $264,300,000, 
the total expended reaches nearly 
$2,500,000,000 annually. Approximately 
$847,000,000 are irvested in collegiate 
grounds, buildings, and equipment. The 
actual value of publicly supported edu- 


\ 


| 
in the Nation is | 


| 


cational institutions 
$€,333,838,588. 

Federal, State, and local taxation is 
in excess of $9,250,000,000 annually in 
the United States. This is 10 per cent | 
of the national income. } 

In answer to considerable discussion | 
of the large amount of money spent | 
on public education in this country, the 
National Education Association recently 
made a complete study of the problem 
with special attention to comparative 
costs on other items. 

It was found that although approxi- 
mately $2,500,000,000 are expended for 
public education, more than $3,000,000,- 
000 are spent annually for life insur- 
ance, nearly $6,500,000,000 for certain 
luxuries including tobacco, confection- | 
ery, theaters, sporting goods and’ toys, 
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| the benefits of public 
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Local Health Unit 
Developed to Aid 


Federal Service 


Surgeon General Cumming 
Reports Uniform Success 
In Program to Expand 
Community Activities 


Coordinated Work 
Of Agency Described 


Trend of Population to Cities 
Declared to Have Compli- 
cated Various Problems Re- 
lating to Health 


By Dr. Hugh S. Cumming 


Surgeon General. United States Public 
Health Service 


One of the important developments of 
recent years has been the increase of 
popular interest in public health. People 
in all walks of life are interested in im- 
‘proving and preserving their health. In 
fact, many commercial enterprises now 
seek to stress the beneficial effect of their 
products upon health. 

It has been the policy of the Public 
Health Service to cooperate with official 
and unofficial organizations in matters 
concerning public health. Some of these 
cooperative activities are required by law, 
and the remainder have been deemed nec- 
essary in the interest of economical and 
efficient administration. 


Activities Coordinated 

By means of this cooperation, similar or 
related activities are coordinated and du- 
plication of effort is avoided. The volume 
of this cooperative work is extensive and 
has increased somewhat from year to year. 
This cooperative work on the part of the 
Service has involved assistance to prac- 
tically every department of the Federal 
Government and several of the inde- 
pendent establishments. These activities 
are so varied that it is impracticable to 
undertake a description of them here, 
They vary from the medical inspection of 
arriving aircraft for quarantine and im- 
migration purposes to epidemiological 
studies of an outbreak of an unknown dis- 
ease for the National Park Service. 

Based upon the tradition of local self- 
government, the policy of the Public 
Health Service has been not to build up 
a strong central office for administrative 
purposes in developing public health work, 
but rather to stimulate and encourage 
State and local health work. 


It is the consensus of opinion of public 
health workers that the most important 
developments of the future relating to 
public health lie in the growth and 
strengthenimz of local health depart- 
ments or local health units whose func- 
tions are not only to bring about improve- 
ments through education, demonstration 
and enforcement of local health require- 
ments, but also to insure their mainte- 
nance as well. With the development of 
the local health unit whose personnel de- 
vote full time to their duties, it becomes 
possible almost immediately to expand the 
work into a general public health pro- 
gram so that the activities are not con- 
fined to sanitation alone, but also include 
the control of the acute communicable 
diseases, tuberculosis work, venereal dis- 
ease prevention, malaria conirol, school 
hygiene, infant and maternity hygiene, 
and other special activities that are re- 
quired by the conditions in the particular 
locality served by the local health depart- 
ment. 

Success of Plan Proved 

This plan of work has proved uniformly 
successful and public healtis authorities 
generally are in accord with the opinion 
that the extension of efficivnt whole-time 
health service throughout the United 
States affords the best and most effective 
devised for wringing to the 
men, women and children of those areas 
nealth knowledge 
and its potential application. 


Great progress has been made in this 
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‘President Not to Fix 


Location of Hospitals 


Policy Unchanged on Sites for 
Veterans’ Institutions 


President Hoover will continue his 
policy of accepting the recommendations 
of the Federal Board of Hospitalization 
in the matter of the selection of sites for 
veterans’ hospitals throughout the coun- 


{try and will not in any way interfere with 


the Board's functions in the selection of 
such sites. 

This statement was made orally at the 
White House April 22 on behalf of the 
President in connection with current pub- 
lished reports to the effect that he is 
being urged to designate sites for vet- 
erans’ hospitals in various parts of the 
country under authorization granted by 
Congress at its last session. 

Additional information. on the subject 
made available at the White House fol- 
lows: 

Sites for veterans’ hospitals are selected 
on the investigation and recommendation 
of the Federal Board of Hospitalization. 
The President follows the recommenda- 
tions of the Board and he has not and will 
not interfere with the functions of the 


| Board. 


Sites for veterans’ hospitals are selected 
strictly on their merits after most careful 
consideration first by the engineers of the 
Veterans’ Bureau and by the Federal 
Board of Hospitalization. This Board is 
made up of the Surgeons General of the 
Public Health Service, the Army and Navy, 
the Superintendent of the Government 
Hospital for the Insane; General Wood, 
former president of the National Volun- 
teer Homes, Colonel Ijams of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, the Solicitor General and Briga- 


| dier General Frank E. Hines, Administra- 


tor of Vetergns’ Affiairs, chairman. — 

The procedure is for the Board to indi- 
cate where a hospital is to be located in 
a given area or State. Then the engi- 
neers of the Veterans’ Bureau study the 


| proposed sites within that given area or 


State and report to the Board. The Board 
studies these suggested sites and makes 
the actual recommendations of the site 
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olume on Early 
Foreign Treaties . 


Is Now Available 


Publication Prepared for 
Department of State Cov- 
ers Documents Signed in 


Period of 1778 to 1818 


first volume containing the early 
danas of the United States has just been 
ished b 
at. on Janouncement by the Depart- 
ment of State April 22. 
especially retained by the Department to 
edit a series of volumes on the treaties of 
ited States. 
os volume, which is Volume 2, of | 
the series, contains all treaties from 1778 | 
to 1818. Volume 1 will not be ready for | 
publication until sometime in July, it 
was said. 
Error Is Revealed 


Publication of the new treaty series re- 
veals an error in the translation of the 
treaty of 1796 with Tripoli. by which the 
English text reads: “The Government of 
the United States is not in any way 
founded on the Christian Religion.” — 

This, the Department of State explained, 
was not a part of the original Arabic text, 
but was inserted in the English text. 

Publication of the treaty volume also 
reveals the fact that the United States 
lacks the original copy of the treaty of 
peace with Great Britain of 1782, or of the 
famous Jay Treaty of 1795. An announce- 
ment by the Department of State describ- 
ing the first volume in the treaty series 
follows in full text: 

Advance Copies Received 

Advance copies of volume 2 of the new 
treaty edition of the Department of State 
were received by the Department today. 
The treaty edition as a whole will com- 
prise at least 10 volumes to be published 
from time to time. cee 

The new edition is entitled ‘Treaties 
and Other International Acts of the 
United States of America.” 

Volume 2 of the treaty edition is its 
first volume of document texts. Volume 
1 is composed entirely of descriptive mat- | 
ter, lists of documents, tables, etc., relat- 
ing to the entire edition. Accordingly, 
volume 1 can not appear in its final form 
until all the other volumes of the edition 
have been published. 

There will, however, be a “short” or} 
preliminary and incomplete print of vol- 
ume 1 which will be published about July 
1. At the same time copies of volume 2 
will be available for distribution and sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents. 

The following synopsis and analysis has 
been prepared by the editor of the treaties, 
Hunter Miller. 


Chronological Arrangement 


The arrangement of the treaties and 
other international agreements in the new 
treaty edition is chronological. Volume 2 
covers the period from the Declaration of | 
Independence, July 4, 1776, through 1818. 
The earliest treaties printed are those 
with France of Feb. 6, 1778, and the latest 
4s that with Great Britain of Oct. 20, 1818. 

During that period some of the most im- 
portant treaties in the history of the 
United States were made: the French Al- 
liance of 1778, which had so much to do 
with the success of the Revolutionary 
War; the treaties of peace with Great 
Britain of 1782 and 1783; the other Eu- 
ropean treaties of the Continentl Con- 
gress period, those with the Netherlands 


of 1782, with Sweden of 1783, and with | 
Prussia of 1785, which were the basis of | 


many later treaties: the celebrated and 
then highly unpopular Jay Treaty with 
Great Britain of 1794; Pinkney’s treaty | 
with Spain of 1795, fixing our then fron- | 
tier with the Floridas; the convention | 
with France of 1800, which composed the | 
relations between the two countries; the | 
treaty for the Cession of Louisiana by | 
Napoleon in 1803; the Treaty of Ghent 
of 1814, the treaty of peace following the 
War of 1812; the commercial treaty of | 
1815 with Great Britain, which was des- 
tined to be the basis of relations between 
the two countries for generations to come; | 
the famous agreement of 1817 for disarma- 
ment on the American lakes, which exists 
to this day; and the Convention of 1818 
with Great Britain, which adjusted the 
northern boundary as far West as the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The texts of the agreements printed | 
have been collated with the original docu- 
ments and are literally reproduced, as 
far as it is possible to reproduce a hand- 
written text in type. The texts are identi- 
ca] with the originals even in such matters 
as spelling, punctuation and capitaliza- 
tion and, accordingly they show any er- 
rors and slips that were made by the 
Scriveners. In the case of certain of these 
agreements at least, no wholly exact text 
has heretofore been printed. 


Collection Complete 
Two agreements which have not here- 
tofore been included in treaty collections 
are contained in this volume: an exchange 
of notes with France of 1784 and the Car- 


tel for the Exchange of Prisoners of War | 


with Great Britain during the War of 
1812. 


Each agreement is reproduced in what- | 


ever language or languages it was written. 
In cases of no English text the translation 
made by this Government at the time is 
printed; but all these translations have 
been examined and, while not 
throughout, attention has been called to 
obvious and grave errors, some of which 
have been consistently reproduced even 


David Hunter Miller, accord- | 


Mr. Miller was} 
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‘President Receives 


_ Workers for Blind 


Helen Keller Cites Cooperation 
As Delegates of 37 Nations | 
‘isit White House | 


| Miss Helen Keller, a guest of honor at 

the World Conference on Work for the 
Blind in New York City, told President 
|}and Mrs. Hoover at the White House on 
| April 22, that it was the earnest hope of 
; the Conference that “this congress will be 
}a@ lamp in the night of the blind every- 
| where, especially in backward countries, 
where 6,000,000 human beings are waiting 
| for us in the dark.” 
Miss Keller and 110 delegates to the 
|Conference were received at the White 
House by the President and Mrs. Hoover 
and her statement was made following the 
reception. Miss Keller’s statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Dear Mr. President and Mrs. Hoover: 
Your gracious friendliness has made us 
all very happy. Here are representatives 
of 37 nations who will carry back with 
them a most pleasant memory of your 
kindness. 

The significance of this Conference is 
world cooperation—something, Mr. Presi- 
dent, you have always stood for—and we 
are very grateful to you for setting the 


|national seal of approval upon our en- 


deavors. 

It is our earnest hope that this conBress 
will be a lamp in the night of the blind 
everywhere, especially in backward coun- 
tries, where 6,000,000 human beings are 
waiting for us in the dark. 


Suit Asking Ruling 
On Compensation for 
Veterans Dismissed 


Right of Person to Draw Pay 
For Disability in Addition 
To Government Salary Is 
Involved 


A case brought to determine the right 
of one employed by the Federal Govern- 


ment to draw, in addition to his salary, | 


compensation from the Veterans’ Bureau 
for disabilities incurred during the World 
War was dismissed by the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia on April 22. 


Justice Jennings Bailey ruled that the | 


plaintiff, John E. Smalling, of Washing- 


| ton, a World War veteran, did not have | 
the right to bring the suit. 


By his action, 
directed against William Wolff Smith, 
general counsel of the Veteran’s Bureau, 
Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and J. B. Schommer, disbursing officer 
of the Veterans’ Bureau, Mr. 
sought a rule to show cause why Mr. 
Smith is being paid $2,500 yearly as dis- 


ability compensation, in addition to $9,- | 


000 annually as salary. 

This action was taken by Justice Bailey 
following an oral hearing held before him 
on the same date. Following the hear- 
ing, Justice Bailey decided as follows: 

“Without passing upon any other points 
raised by the motion to dismiss the biil, 
these motions will be sustained upon the 
authority of Wheless v. Mellon, 56 App. 
D. C. 98, and of Frothingham v. Mellon, 
262 U. S. 447.” 

Mr. Smalling, beside asking the defend- 
ants to show cause, also had asked that 
these officers be restrained from paying, 
and Mr. Smith be restrained from ac- 
cepting, the disability pay pending the 
outcome of the case. 

It was claimed by Mr. Smalling that 
Mr. Smith was not legally entitled to this 
compensation beeause he was in the mili- 
tary forces for only 60 days during the 
war, did not go outside of the District 
of Columbia during that service, and was 
not physically disabled because of his 
service in the military forces. Mr. Small- 
ing said he was suing in his own right, 
as a disabled veteran, and as a citizen 
of the United States. 

The defendants claimed that Mr. Small- 


|ing did not have the right to bring the 


suit. 


Fifteen Designs Patented 
For Lamps During Week 


Almost one-fifth of the total number of 
design patents issued by the Patents Of- 
fice for the week ended April 21 apply 
to ornamental designs for lamps or lamp 
fixtures. Patented designs of that type 
numbered 15, while the total number of 
design patents issued was 81, it is revealed 
in the current issue of the Official 
Gazette of the Patent Office. 

Only two of the patented designs, both 
relating to automobile radiator accesso- 
ries, are designated in official titles as 
being ‘‘modernistic.” 

One patent was issued during the week 
for the design of an entire automobile, 
while seven others were for automobile 
accessories. 

Next to patents for lamps or lamp 
| Shades, those issued for designs of toys 
were most numerous, numbering 10. 

Five patents were issued for designs of 
| lace and four for designs of finger rings, 
| while three applied to radio cabinets. 

Among other patented designs were: 
Lady’s cane, store front, wall paper, weigh- 


| cooler, portable liquid dispenser, cake box, 
| Spoons, dish and billiard tables. 


in official publications heretofore; for ex- | 


ample, in the loan contract with France 


of 1782, the French “quinze” or “fifteen” | 


has aiways been printed as “five” in the 
Stetutes at large and elsewhere. 

Following the text of each treaty are 
mZoces relating to the treaty. These notes 
ave in general of a textual or procedural 
Jwature; they relate to the documents and 
to the making of the agreements: but 
they do not, in general, give any account 
of the diplomatic history of the treaties 
@r of the judicial and other decisions of 
courts and other tribunals based on them. 
Volumes containing diplomatic and ju- 
dicial notes are included in the plan of 
the edition, but these will not appear until 
the publication of the document volumes 
is completed. 


In the preparation of the notes to vol- | 


wae 2 some interesting gaps in the files 
of the early treaties were observed: and 
as a part of the work of preparing the 
edition, facsimiles of documents in foreign 
archives have been obtained in order to 
complete the files as far as possible. 


Two Originals Missing 


There is, for example, no signed origina] 


in the archives of the Department of 
State of the preliminary treaty of peace 
with Great Britain of Nov. 30, 1782, al- 
though there is a copy made at the time, 
cert 
ing his seal, which is over the original 
blue ribbon which still binds the sheets 
together. The absence of the original 
document in this case is not to’ be ex- 
lained satisfactorily, although it seems 
Fixely that no original was ever received 
here. A facsimile of the original in the 
British archives is now in the treaty file. 

Still more surprising, perhaps, is the 
fact that there is not, and apparently has 
not been since 1795, a signed original 
of the famous Jay Treaty in the Depart- 
ment of State archives. 
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ed by Benjamin Franklin and bear- | 


That Jay sent | 
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AUTOGIRO AT WHITE HOUSE FOR TROPHY AWARD 


The Collier Trophy for distinctive achievement in aeronautics was 
presented by President Hoover, April 22, to Harold F. Pitcairn and 


associates for development of the 


James G. Ray, was landed on the White House grounds for the cere- 

The photograph reproduced above shows the Autogiro tak- 

ing off after the ceremonies at the White House; to the right is 
shown the Collier Trophy. 


monies. 


Autogiro Lands on White House Lawn; 
President Presents Collier Trophy 


‘Chief Executive Declares Device an Outstanding Improve-| 


| 


Following an almost-vertical landing of 
an Autogiro airplane on the White House 
| grounds, President Hoover April 22 pre- 
sented the Collier Trophy, awarded an- 
nually by the National Aeronautic Asso- 
|ciation “for the greatest achievement in 
aviation in America,” to Harold F. Pit- 
cairn and his associates of the Pitcairn- 
Cierva Autogiro Company for develop- 
ment of the Autogiro. 

Invention of the Autogiro by Juan de la 
Cierva, Spanish designer of aircraft, was 
“one of the outstanding improvements in 
| heavier-than-air craft,” President Hoover 

said in making the presentation of the 
trophy. for 1930. The presentation was 
{made after the President had witnessed 
|the landing on the restricted south lawn 
jin the rear of the White House, with 
| James G. Ray, vice president and chief 
test pilot of the Pitcairn organization pilot- 
|ing the craft. : 

Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- 
|cut, president of the National Aeronautic 
| Association, presented Mr. Pitcairn to the 
| President after outlining the history of 
the Collier Trophy, which had previously 
been presented various Federal organiza- 
|tions for their work in development of 
| domestic aeronautics. 


| Federal Air Officials 


| Attend Presentation 


The presentation was made in the pres- 
ence of numerous officers of the Federal 
| Government active in military and civilian 
jaronautics. Previous winners of the trophy 
in attendance included Orville Wright, W. 
| Starling Burgess, Grover C. Loening, 
| Charles L. Lawrence, and Maj. E. L. Hoff- 
| man. , 
| President Hoover’s remarks follow in 
full text: 

“Mr. Pitcairn and Gentlemen: The 
|invention of the Autogiro by Mr. Juan de 
la Cierva is one of the outstanding im- 


| provements in heavier-than-air craft. Its 


decided step forward. Six years ago, you 
| Mr. Pitcairn, recognized its value and later 
| brought it to the United States where you 
and your associates have continually de- 
véloped the device. 

“By widéSpread demonstrations you have 
inspired public confidence to the point 
| where the National Aeronautic Association 
| felt justified in awarding it the Collier 
|trophy ‘for the greatest achievement in 
{aviation in America, the value of which 
| has been demonstrated by actual use dur- 
|ing the preceding year.’ 

“On behalf of the National Aeronautic 


revised | ing device, hotel counter cabinet, water| Association, it gives me great pleasure to| 


|present to you and your associates the 
| Collier trophy for your development and 
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ment in Heavier-than-air Craft 


|ability to arise and descend with safety | 
| almost vertically makes it a practical and} 


| lead to the general adoption by the public 


Autogiro. An Autogiro, piloted by 


r Mail Service 


Will Be Extended 


|Bids Received for Route in 
Louisiana; Other Lines 
To Be Enlarged 


| Plans for extensjons of air mail routes 
| have just been announced orally by the 
|Second Assistant Postmaster General, W. 
Irving Glover. 


tion: 


| New Orleans, La., to Pilottown, La., for 
| one re: commencing July 1, were opened 
| Apri 

| been received: Barney Berliner, San An- 
tonio, Tex., $62.50 per round trip; U. S. 


Mr. Glover gave the following informa- 
| 


Bids for carrying of mail by air from | 


20, the following three bids having | 





demonstration of the practicability of the 
| Autogiro in the United States. This trophy 
|is emblematic of the highest award in 
|American aeronautics. I congratulate 
} you.” 


| Mr. Pitcairn Presented 
| By Senator Bingham 


| Remarks of Senator Bingham follow in 
full text: 

| “The Collier Trophy, highest honor in 

| American aviation, is awarded annually by 

| the National Aeronautic Association for 


| the greatest achievement in aviation, the} 


value of which has been throughly dem- 
| onstrated by. actual.use during the preced- 
jing year.’ 

pioneer in American aeronautics, was the 


| donor. Presentations in the past have been | 
|to such outstanding figures as Orville} 


Wright and Elmer Sperry, and such or- 
ganizations as the United States Air Mail 
| Service and the Army Air Corps. 

| “For the year 1929 the trophy was 
| awarded to the National Advisory Com- 
|mittee for Aeronautics for development of 
| cowling for radial air-cooled engines. For 
|the year 1930 the Collier Trophy Commit- 
tee of the National Association has named 
for this honor Harold F. Pitcairn and his 
associates ‘for their development and ap- 


plication of the Autogiro and the demon- |} 


| Stration of its possibilities with a view to 


The late Robert J. Collier, a} 





| its use for safe aerial transport.’ Accord- 
jingly, Mr. President, I have the honor to 


| request you to present the Collier Trophy | 
;to Harold F. Pitcairn and his associates, | 
|Edwin T. Asplundh, Geoffrey S. Childs, | 


| Agnew E. Larsen and James G. Ray.” 

| Mr. 
follows in full text: 

| Mr. President: In accepting the Collier 
Trophy Award for 1930 my associates and 

|I desire to share this honor with Juan 

| de la Cierva, the inventor of the Autogiro, 

;whose genius and perserverance made | 

| possible our part in its development. 

It is our firm conviction that the con- 

| tinued development of the Autogiro will 


| of flying for both utility and pleasure. We 
| Shall continue our work to this end with 
|a@ profound sense of the responsibility im- 
| plied by this public recognition. 

We are deeply grateful to the National 
| Aeronautic Association for the distinction 
| they have conferred upon us, and we wish 





| to thank you, Mr, President, for honoring 
| us by personally presenting this trophy. 


Navy to Experiment 
With Autogiro 


Rear Admiral W. A. Moffett, Chief of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics, of the Navy 
Department, attended tne presentation. 
Admiral Moffett later issued a statement 
: which follows in full text: 


“The Navy is very interested in the pos- 
| sibilities of the Autugiro. have ordered 
one so that experiments may be carried 
out toward determining its adaptibility to 
naval needs, We have just seen the man- 
ner in which this plane can land within 
a limited space. That and its ability to 
hover over one point should make it ex- 
| tremely useful for reconnaissance work 
over bad country where adequate landing 
fields do not exist. 


“We are all delighted that Mr. Pitcairn 
has been honored today. There can be no 
doubt that the developments of the Auto- 
giro is the outstanding achievement in 
aviation during the past year, and I ex- 
tend to Pitcairn the hearty congratulations 
| of the personnel of naval aviation.” 


Southern Wheat Belt 





Is Relieved by Rains) 


Drought Damage Continues in 
Northerly Regions 


Rains have relieved the extreme drought 
jin the southern parts of the Spring Wheat 
| Belt, but damage to the crop continues in 
|the more northerly and westerly regions, 


| Knight, 





|the Weather Bureau, Department of Agri- | 


| culture, stated April 22 in its weekly re- 
view of weather and crop conditions.*The 
review is printed in full text on page 4.) 

Progress of Winter wheat was generally 
good to excellent, the Bureau said, pas- 
tures improved, corn planting made good 
progress, and truck crops are doing well. 

A cold wave brought freezing weather 
as far south as northern Texas, with much 





| 
| 
| 
| 





Population of Michigan 
As Classified by Census 


The Director of the Census today 
(April 22) announced the population of | 
Michigan classified by age, sex, color, and | 
nativity, as returned in the 1930 census. | 
The total population of the State on April | 
1, 1930, was 4,842,325, comprising 463,441 
persons under 5 years of age; 486,970 | 
from 5 to 9 years; 455,469 from 10 to 14| 
years; 416,886 from 15 to 19 years; 418,- 
202 from 20 to 24 years; 415,964 from 25 
to 29 years; 391,854 from 30 to 34 years; 
730,393 from 35 to 44 years; 496,896 from 
45 to 54 years; 308,484 from 55 to 64 years; 
181,117 from 65 to 74 years; 73,774, 75 years | 
and over, and 2,875 for whom age was not | 
reported. 

Of the total population of the State, 29.1 
per cent are under 15 years of age; 17.2 | 
per cent are from 15 to 24 years of age; | 





: : ; | 31.8 per cent are from 25 to 44 years of 
Pitcairn’s reply to the President | 


age; 16.7 per cent are from 45 to 64 years 
of age; and 5.2 per cent are 65 years of | 
age and over. 

The number of persons under one year 


|of age was 89,319 as compared with 177,286 


in 1920, an increase of 15.5 per cent, while 
the entire group of children under five 
years of age shows an increase of 14.5 per | 
cent. All remaining age groups also show | 
increases between 1920 and 1930. 

On a percentage basis, persons in the 
age groups from 5 to 24 years, from 35 to | 
54 years, and 65 to 74 years represent a | 
larger proportion of the total population 
in 1930 than in 1920, while for those in the | 
age groups under 5 years, from 25 to 34 | 
years, 55 to 64 years, and 75 years and 
over, the proportion is smaller than in| 
1920.—Issued by the Bureau of the Census. | 

SS | 


Study Planned on Industry | 
Utilizing Wastes in Crops| 


Dr. W. W. Skinner, Assistant Chief of | 
the Chemical and Technological Reserch | 
Unit, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, and} 
P. B. Jacobs, chemical engineer of that | 
Bureau left Washington this week for} 
Ames, Iowa, where they will confer with | 
officers of Iowa State College regarding 
practical experiments in the utilization of | 
farm crops and crop hy-products for in- 
dustrial purposes which the Department 
of Agriculture plans to carry on coop- 
eratively with the State College of Iowa, 
according to the announcement today 
(April 22) by Dr. Henry G. Knight, Chief 
of the Bureau. 

“The conference of Federal and State | 
scientists at Iowa State College,” said Dr. 
“marks the’ beginning of the | 
United States Department of Agriculture’s | 
enlarged program for industrial utilization 
of the surplus and waste products of the 
farm for which Congress has recently 
made $75,000 available, the experiments to 
be conducted jointly by Federal and State 
scientists with Federal funds and with 
equipment and housing furnished by the 
State. 

“This enlarged program of crop utiliza- 
tion which is now being organized is ex- 
pected to get under way by July 1,” said 
Doctor Knight.—I/ssued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 





Recount of Alabama Votes 
In Senate Contest Begins 


The recounting of the ballots in the 
last Senatorial election in Alabama, when 
Representative William B. Bankhead 
(Dem.), of Jasper, Ala. defeated J. 
Thomas Heflin (Dem.), long a Senator 
from that State, was begun at the Capi- 
tol April 22. ; 

Senator Heflin contested the election | 
and the Senate subcommittee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, headed by Senator 


injury to soft fruits, and to apples and| Hastings (Rep.), of Delaware, agreed to a 


pears in some districts, but with no ap- 
parent harm to staple crops, 


recount of 10 counties upon the results 
of which would depend further recount, 


|railroads carried 


| Air Express Company, Inc., Port Washing- 


ton, N. Y., $90 per round trip; Arthur E. 
Cambas, New Orleans, La., $30, per round 


| trip. 


Extensions from Kansas City, Mo., to 


Denver, Colo., and from Pittsburgh, Pa., | 


to Washington, D. C., probably will be 
awarded within the next 30 days. The 
contractors have not yet been named, but 
the money is available, having been ap- 
propriated in the last deficiency bill. 

Complaints have been coming in from 
the Southwest against the failure of the 
Department to let contracts for exten- 
sions from Pueblo, Colo., to El] Paso, Tex., 
by way of Albuquerque, N. Mex., and from 
Pueblo through Amarillo and Wichita 
Falls to Fort Worth, Tex. 

It is not possible to let these contracts 
since there is no money available. Meas- 
ures appropriating funds for these routes 
have been enacted, but the money is not 
available until July 1, when the extensions 
will be made. 


Passenger Deaths 
In Rail Accidents 
Reach Low Record 


‘Number Injured in Train 


Mishaps Also Fewest on 


Record, According to Re- 


port to the I. C. C., 


The seven passenger fatalities from 
railway accidents in 1930 were the fewest 
ever reported in a single year, according 
to a statement just transmitted to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by the 


|‘American Railway Association. 


This number was a reduction of three 


from the low casualty record of 10 in| 
1927 and a reduction of 29 from the total | 
|in 1929, it was pointed out. 


) Further in- 
formation from the statement follows: 
Of the seven passenger fatalities last 


year, four resulted from a derailment due | 
|to obstructions placed on the track by 


persons unknown. The fifth fatality re- 


|sulted from the derailment of a train| 


by an automobile which had stalled on 


= track after having been driven off | 
| the 


highway 
grounds. 


and across the station 
The sixth fatality resulted from 


ja train being derailed due to the expan- | 
}Sion of rails caused by the excessive heat 


last Summer. 
sulted 
another. 
For each fatality in train accidents, the 
101,571,000 passengers. 
This was the best average ever attained 


The seventh fatality re- 
from one train backing into 


; by the railroads of this country. 


In 1927, there was one fatality for every 
84,030,000 passengers carried, which up to 


1930 had been the best previous record. | 
Passengers carried per passenger fatality | 


in train accidents amounted to 21,845,000 
in 1929. 

The number of passengers injured in 
train accidents in 1930 was a new low 
record for any year, 790 having been re- 


ported compared with 1,742, in 1929 and| 


1,404 in 1926. For every person injured 
in 1930, the railroads carried 9,000,000 
passengers, which was about twice as good 
a@ showing as in the preceding year. 


has been brought about by the railroads 
through improvements in and the better 
physical condition of equipment, installa- 
tion of heavier rail, constant improve- 
ments in signaling devices and operating 
methods, and through the concerted ef- 
forts of both officials and employes to 
promote safety in every way possible. 
Class I railroads of the United States 
in 1929 spent $298,000,000 for the im- 
provement of safety and protection of em- 
ployes and the general public, and tenta- 
tive reports indicate that a slightly larger 


{sum was spent for that purpose in 1930, 


| tion 


| count. 


|}garded and 
| with the investigation, he would like an 
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| Bishop Cannon 


Protests Inquiry 
On Election Fund 


| 

‘Sends Letter to Senate Com- 
mittee Charging Assump- 
tion of Grand Jury Au- 
thority in Investigation 


Bishop James Cannon Jr., president of 
the Board of Temperance and Social 
Service, Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, in a letter dated at Los Angeles, 
Calif.. March 7, received by the Senate 
Select Committee on Senatorial Campaign 
Expenditures, challenged the constitution- 
ality of the special investigation, on the 
ground that it is a judicial and not a legis- 
lative function. 

The text of the bishop's letter was not 
made public. It stated, according to the 
Committee, that an examination of Sen- 
ate Resolution 403, which authorized the 
investigation, indicates that the attempt 
is made to authorize the investigating 
Committee to assume the functions of a» 
grand jury, by inquiring into the viola- 
tion of any provision of the Federal Cor- 
rupt Practices Act and by investigating 
a fraudulent conversion to private uses of 
any campaign funds. 


Senator Nye Replies 


The letter, according to the Committee, 
says that there is no legislation or legis- 
lative duty contemplated and that it 
simply authorizes and directs the investi- 
gation of any complaint alleging the 
violation of a law, that is, the Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act, or the fraudulent 
conversion to»private uses of any cam- 
paign funds. 

Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
chairman of the Committee, in reply, 
merely acknowledged the letter and said 
it would be laid before the Committee, 
which, according to the members of the 
Committee, may meet May 24. 

There are other letters from Bishop 
Cannon, not yet made public, which will 


|be taken under, advisement by the Com- 


mittee, according to the Committee head- 
quarters orally on April 22. 
Investigate Contribution 


According to the Committee headquar- 
ters, the Committee is inquiring into the 


| use by Bishop Cannon of $65,000 contrib- 


uted by E. C. Jameson, of New York, in 
the campaign against Alfred E. Smith, of 
New York, then a candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. The resolu- 
was introduced by Senator Glass 
(Dem.), of Virginia. 

The Committee also made public the 
fact that correspondence has been in 
progress between Chairman Nye of the 


|; Committee and Bishop Cannon, regarding 


the latter’s physical condition and ability 
lo appear before the Committee. While 
the rexts of the letters were not authorized 
for publication, the Committee headquar- 
ters declared that newspaper reports of 
Biship Cannon’s appearance before vari- 
ous organizations “tend to make it ap- 
pear that the Bishop is merely making 
sport of the Committee.” 


Claims Danger to Life 
Bishop Cannon replied that his physi- 


|cian advised him that his life would be 


endangered by doing the preliminary work 
necessary in connection with his appear- 
ance before the Investigating Committee 
to testify how he expended his bank ac- 
Mr. Cannon also stated, accord- 
ing to the Committee headquarters, that 
his appearance before organizations, which 
have been referred to, were perfunctory. 
He said that if his challenge of the con- 
stitutionality of the investigation is disre~@ 
the Committee goes ahead 
|opportunity to argue “the legal questions 
involved.” 


\Change Made in Air Route 


‘From Florida to Canal Zone 
This remarkable safety record in 1930) 


The direct air mail route between Miarn, 
Fla., and Cristobal, Canal Zone, after May 
1 will be changed to include stops at 
Kingston, Jamaica, and at Barranquilla,@ 
Colombia, and will be serviced twice 
weekly, W. Irving Glover, the Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General, announced 
April 22. 

This will supersede the present once a 
| week service between Cristobal and Sar- 
| ranquilla after the flight leaving Crostobal 
| April 23 and leaving Barranquilla April 
|25, and will omit direct supply of Car- 
| tagena, the point to be served by Colome 
| bian service, it was stated. 
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Local Health Unit 
Developed to Aid 


Federal Service 


Surgeon General Cumming) 
Reports Uniform Success | 
In Program to Expand) 
Community Activities 


[Continued from Page 1. 4 
work, and at the present time there is) 
full-time competent health service in | 
approximately 500 counties when 20 years | 
ago such service did not exist in the | 
United States. There is no development | 
of health work which gives greater prom- | 
ise for better health standards than the! 
establishment of local full-time health| 
service. It-is true that in the develop-| 
ment of public health work in the United | 
States that it has not always been ac- 
cording to a symmetrical or logical plan, 
but that it has grown from public de- 
mands and public necessity. This has in 
no way impaired its effectiveness. | 

@ Upto the present time the most signifi- 
cant advances in public health achieve- 
meni have been manifested among the 
lower age groups. It is true, of course, 
that the great sanitary improvements such 
as the filtration of water supplies 
the production and distribution of 
under safe conditions have remarkably re- 
duced diseases of certain kinds among all 
ages and classes of persons, but the ac- 
tual saving of life has been most pro- 
nounced among children, and especially 
little children and infants. 

Life Expectation Increases 

It is for this reason that the expecta- 
tion of life at birth—that is, the average 
length of time that all children born at 
a given time will live—has increased from 
48 to about 58 years in the past 20 years 
This is very encouraging, because it shows 


and | 
milk | 


eee, 
PRESIDENT'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


April 22, 1931 


10:30 a. m.—T. V. O'Connor, Chair- 
man of the Shipping Board, called to 
discuss shipping matters. 

11 a. m.—C. Bascom Slemp, Com- 
missioner General of the United States 
to the French Colonial Exposition at 
Paris, called to ask the President to 
send a cablegram to the French gov- 
ernment expressing interest in the ex- 
poistion which is to be opened officially 


| May 6. 


Spanish 
Bell, 


11:30 a. m.—The retiring 
Ambassador, ‘Alejandro Padilla y 
called before leaving for Spain. 

11:45 a. m.—The Secretary of Labor, 
William N. Doak, called to present the 
45 State superintendents of the Federal 
Employment Service. 

12 m—The President presented the 
Collier Aviation Trophy to Harold F. 
Pitcairn, of Philadelphia. 

12:15 p. m.—A committee from the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
of America called. 

12:30 p. m.—Representative Arentz 
(Rep.), of Simpson, Nev., called to pre- 
sent on behalf of the Las Vegas Cham- 
ber of Commrherce a gold medal com- 
memorating the starting of the Boulder 
Canyon Dam. 

1 p. m.—The President and Mrs. 
Hoover received at the White House 
the delegates to the World Conference 
on Work for the Blind. 

4 p. m.—The President received the 
delegates to the annual convention of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. 


Health Conditions 
In Earthquake Area 


‘ 
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A © ~ ger 
Situation Remains | 


Quiet inHonduras 


SUSPENSION 


‘And Nicaragua 


| 

Bandits Defeated by National! 
| Guard in Encounters in) 
| Latter Country, State De-| 
| partment Reports 


' 
Although clashes several days ago be- 
| tween bandits and the Natiomal Guard) 
were reported from Nicaragua, conditions| 
remain quiet in Honduras and all Amer-| 
icans are reported safe in the four cities 
on the north coast where revolutionary | 
| Outbreaks threatened. Announcements re- 
garding the situation in both countries 
| were made April 22 by the Department 
| of State. 


The announcements follow im full text: 
Honduras—Minister Julius G. Lay at! 
Tegucigalpa reported at 11 p. m., April 21,| 
that the situation had changed little in 
| the last 24 hours. No combats had been 
| Teported anywhere. The apparently small 
| groups that rebelled in the Castilla and 
Ceiba districts had scattered into the in- 
| terior. 

Movement of Rebels 


| The largest rebei concentratiom had re- 
mained stationary astride the National 
Railway south of San Pedro Sula, but was 
/on the night of April 21 reported to be 
| moving northwest to the Quimistan-San 
| Sula highway, possibly to effect a 
junction with Gen. Ferrera, who has been 
persistently rumored to have aligned him- 
self with the insurrectionists amd was re-| 
ported to have left San Pedro Sula and! 
gone towards Quimistan. | 
| Large reimforcements of government} 
| troops had been sent into the San Pedro’! 
Sula region for the protection of the town| 
and a possible offensive. | 
The U. S. S. “Marblehead” arrived at 


the State Legislature of Californi 


amount. 
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BRIDGE TO SPAN GOLDEN GATE 


A suspension bridge, 4,205 feet between the sustaining piers, is to span Golden Gate at a height of 225 
feet above low tide and 220 feet above high tide. 
approved by the Department of War as offering no impediments to navigation. 


The design, shown in the above reproduction, has been 
t Under authorization from 
a, the Golden Gate Bridge and Highway Commission was formed to carry 


out the project at an estimated expenditure of $40,000,000; a bridge district has been formed, comprising 
the City and County of San Francisco and Marin County, authorized to issue bonds in the necessary 
The work is in the preliminary stage; surveys are under way, and highway construction is in 


Monoxide Gas 
Tests Arranged 
For Navy Planes 


‘Department Plans Use of 
New Recording Device to 
Detect Dangerous Fumes 
In Cockpits 





Having found that certain percentages 
of monoxide in the past have seeped into 
| the cockpits of two types of planes, the 
| Bureau of Aeronautics, Department of the 
Navy, has decided to test each new type 
| of naval aircraft for dangerous gas fumes, 
| according to an oral announcement April 
| 22 by Comdr. C. A. Pownall, the chief of 
‘the power plant section of the Bureau. 

A new portable recording device, which 
shows extremely low percentages of car- 
bon monoxide in a volume of air, will be 
employed in tests of future planes, Comdr. 
Pownall explained, and also will be used 
for testing the air in the new Navy air- 
ship “Akron.” This instrument, it was 
explained at the Bureau, was developed 
jointly by Navy specialists and the Mine 
Safety Appliances Company of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Additional information made avail- 
able at the Bureau follows: 

The new recording instrument is a de- 
| velopment of devices invented for installa- 
tion in the Holland tunnel under the 
Hudson River and in its present form is 
; applicable to any industrial use. The 
;recorder can be employed in any place 
where there is a possibility of contaimina- 
| tion of the atmosphere by carbon mon- 
| oxide, and possibly will be used in surface 
| and undersea vessels. 
| Automatic Warning Possible 


Designed to show the presence of carbon 
monoxide even though the amount is as 
| Small as two one-hundredths of a per cent 
(0.0002), the instrument can be installed 


clearly that much of the disease from | 
which the human race has been suffer- | 
ing and many early deaths can be avoided | 


in such a manner as to give automatic 
= | warning when the amount of carbon mon- 
| oxide reaches a dangerous percentage. 


s ‘ in th 1 ro Ss. 
Puerto Cortes on the morning of April ' peveere se contemplated e plan for — aches 
21 ’ , : 


| and the Commanding Officer made 


Show Improvement 


if we put our best existing sanitary knowl- 
edge into practice. ; 
Public health authorities, national, 
State and local, need the intelligent in- 
terest and active support of women citi- 
zens and particularly of your splendid or- 
ganjzation of patriotic women in extend- 
ing the public health program so as to 
reach every individual of our population 
through the establishment or strengthen- 
ing of local health units. ‘s 
The family is a very important public 
health unit, just as it is an important 
civic and social unit; and with the devel- 
opment of the general program of pub- 
lic health, the home is going to play an 


increasingly important role in the early | 


application of modern health precepts 
which will no doubt be and even now is 
refiected in improved public health. 
the mothers belongs a big share of credit 
in this work; and to women generally 
belongs much credit for our better health, 
increased longevity, and the greater hap- 
piness of the Nation. ; 

Many contributions to modern hygiene 
and medicine have been made by the re- 
search workers of the Public Health Serv- 
ice. Observations made by a Service offi- 
cer as to the incubation period of yellow 
fever materially aided in the discovery of 
the method of its transmission. 
made by the Service have shown 
pellagra is a disease caused by improper 
diet, and that the prevention and cure of 
the disease lie in the eating of a well- 
balanced diet. The identification of the 
American species of hook worm as the 
cause of a widespread anemia was ac- 
complished by an Officer of the Service, 
and has resulted in a notable diminution 
of the prevalence of this disease 
@ause of tularemia, or deer-fly fever, a 
new disease endemic in certain sections 
of the United States, was recently discov- 
ered by the Public Health Service. 

Vaccine for Spotted Fever 

An officer of the Service has developed 
a vaccine for the prevention of 
Mountain spotted fever, a highly fatal 
disease prevalent in certain of the west- 
ern States. Within the past few weeks 
announcement has been made of the dis- 
covery by research workers of the Service 
of observations which incriminate the fiea 

@as the mode of spread of endemic typhus 
fever, a recently recognized public health 
problem in this country. In connection 
with these studies, it has also been found 
that Rocky Mountain spotted fever for- 
merly thought to be confined to the 
Rocky Mountain region, has probably ex- 
isted along the eastern coast of the 
United States for several years. Cases 
formerly thought to be a severe type of 
typhus fever have not positively been 
identified as Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever in the eastern type. 

The history of the control of typhoid 
fever which has been accomplished in 
the United States within the past 15 or 
20 years is a part of the history of the 
Public Health Service in cooperation with 
State and local health agencies, and now 
typhoid fever which formerly took en en- 
nual toll of more than 100,000 lives of the 
population of the United Stetes is now 
responsible for the death of slightly more 
than 5,000. The fight against diphtheria, 
that dreaded disease of childhood, is be- 
ing successfully waged. In 1900 the death 
rate from diphtheria was 43.3 ver 100,- 
000 population. The latest figures which 
are available are for 1929. The death rate 
for this disease for that year being 6.6 
per 100,000. And these children have been 
Saved by antitoxin for the making and 
testing of which animals must be used 
Shall we save these children or listen to 
the misguided sentimentalism of the anti- 

Ay ivisectionist ? 

Diphtheria Preventable 

We can now state that diphtheria is an 
entirely preventable disease. Diphtheria 
antitoxin has enormously diminished the 
death rate among those attacked by the 
disease. It is an almost certain cure if 
given very early during the attack. 

The pioneer work of the Service with 
other workers in improving the milk sup- 
plies throughout the country and in en- 
couraging the installation of water sup- 
plies have saved and are saving hundreds 
of thousands of our people of all ages 

We are constantly amazed at the fore- 
sight and wisdom displayed by the found- 
ers of our Nation in drawing up the Con- 
Stitution, and yet it was not to be ex- 
pected that they could anticipate all of 
the changes and situations which would 
arise as the country went about its busi- 
ness of making history. Population in- 
creased at a wholly unexpected rate, espe- 
ciaily when conditions in Europe and 
America, respectively, led to the enormous 
waves of immigration which successively 
flowed into the country, Territory ex- 
panded until the coasts of two oceans were 
opened to the trade of the world. In- 
dustry in its modern sense came near to/| 
upsetting preconcefved notions of social 
order and attracted increasing number of 
citizens away from the soil and into the 
cities. All of those changes modified and 
complicated the health problems of the 
country. 


Outlines Development 


I should like to pause for a moment to 
consider the typically Anglo-Saxon man- 
ner in which this development has oc- 
curred. The genius of Anglo-Saxon gov- 
ernment is essentially along evolutionary | 
lines. England and America have known 
Some episodes which have been given the 
name of revolutions, when the process of | 

peaceful evolution has been too slow to 
Keep up with the march of events, but 
after their subsidence things have gone on/ 


To| 


Studies | 
that | 
| The distribution of cooked rations has | 
been stopped and uncooked rations are} 


The | 


Rocky | 


‘Thousands of Homeless Must 
Be Housed Before Rainy 
Season, American 
Minister to Nicaragua 


Savs 


Housing 20,000 homeless survivors of | 


the Managua, Nicaragua, earthquake be- 
fore the rainy season will begin and feed- 
ing them as. well as supplying milk to 
about 2,000 infants are among problems 
confronting those in charge of rehabili- 
tating the wrecked capital, according to 
information from Matthew E. Hanna, 
American Minister Nicaragua, made 
public April by Department of 
State. 

The water system has been restored, 
while refugees, although being advised to 
the contrary, are returning to the city, it 
is stated. The statement summarizing 


to 
the 


22 


the present situation follows in full text: | 


The American Minister to Nicaragua, 
Matthew E. Hanna, today (April 22) re- 
ported to the Department the main points 


lof the situation in Managua three weeks | 


after the earthquake, as follows: 
Red Cross Activities 


| being distributed daily to approximately 
| 20,000 people and milk to approximately 
2,000 infants. ‘This is all Red Cross relief. 

Health conditions are normal. The work 
of discovering and removing the dead is 
practically completed. Emergency hos- 
pitals under tentage have been replaced 
by more appropriate arrangements. — Re- 
pairs to the city’s general hospital will be 
begun immediately. Approximately 12,000 
| persons have received three inoculations 
against typhoid oe 

The Asososca water system is in opera- 
tion and furnishing more than 1,000,000 
gallons daily which is more than neces- 
sary to supply present needs. The old 
water system rehabilitated 
after the disaster is now being held 
reserve. z 

A thousand laborers with transportation 


in 


are clearing the streets of debris and im- | 


proving sanitary conditions of the city. 
Stores Established 
An-extensive market place and a num- 
ber of small stores where food supplies 
can be purchased have been established 
so that those with money may be self 
supporting. These establishments are do- 
ing thriving business. 


tomorrow. 
The serious problem of housing some 
15,000 or 20,000 homeless persons before 
the rainy season begins is receiving pref- 
erable attention. Furnishing shelter for 
the homeless is important not only from 
the point of view of their comfort but 
likewise to promote general health of the 
community and the maintenance of law 
and order. 
All of the 
the supervision of the Central Relief Com- 
mittee of the American Red Cross and 
its subcommittees and the expense 
volved is being met in part or entirely 
with funds of the 


various sources 
proposes to continue its ac- 
tivities to meet the changing demands of 
the situation, expanding in some direc- 
tions and withdrawing in others. 


Return of Refugees 
The exodus of refugees has definitely 
ended and the number of persons return- 
ing to Managua daily is now slightly in 
excess of those leaving. The return of 
refugees is being discouraged. 


Committee from 


Committee 


A careful investigation shows that ap- | 


proximately 3,000 men are now gainfully 
employed in the city and that approxi- 
mately $10,000 is being put in circulation 
weekly as wages and salaries. 


much as before, with just one or two es- 
sential changes. In spite of Runnymede, 
there is still hereditary nobility in Eng- 
land, but the plain man has had a right 
to jury trial ever since. In spite of Crom- 
well, England is still a monarchy, though 
kings are now more considerate of popular 
sensibilities. Im spite of the American 
Revolution, the individual States are, like 
the colonies, sovereign within their junis- 
dictions, but they now choose their own 
officers and make their own laws subject ! 
only to constitutional limitations. 
Anglo-Saxons have produced their share 
of philosophers who have striven to 
analyze phenomena and deduce general 
formulas based upon fundamental con- 
siderations. We may be proud of their} 


| contributions, but when it comes to plan- 


ning practical affairs, we seldom pay much 
attention to them. Ours is not the genius 
for laying out elaborate and detailed 
plans on paper and then building to the| 
plans. We may be opportunists, and the | 
logical and precise Gallic genius may be 
somewhat contemptuous of us for that 
reason, but the fact is that we have a 
way of meeting situations when the need | 
becomes apparent, always, however, more | 
or less in accordance with principles | 
which our ancestors have learned by sad} 
or glorious experience during the last | 
few hundred years | 
(The foregoing is an authorized 
summary of an address delivered | 
April 22 before the Daughters of the | 
American Revolution.) j 


immediately | 


| courtesy visits on the Honduram authori- 
| ties at San Pedro Sula. Admiral Kempff 
| arrived at Castilla on the U.S. S. “Tren- 
| ton” on the morning of April 21 amd called 
}on the authorities of Truxillo. Minister 
| Lay requested that the U.S. S. ““<Memphis’ | 
| at Ceiba make a visit to Tela where a high| 
| nervous tension existed. These visits were 
said tohave had a very beneficial effect. 
Americans Reported Safe for use against the particular type of 
The American Vice Consul at Puerto! Snake which has bitten the person be- 
Castilla, Mr. Lawrence F. Cotie, reported | "8 treated. 
that all American citizens, women and|, The incision and suction method of 
| children, as well as foreigners, were safe|"eatment, it was declared, could be used 
at that place. effectively in any case, but that serum in 
: ordinary cases could be used as well. 
Nicaragua.—A 


radiogram to the Navy) pr Solon Nunez, representing Costa 
Department from the Commander of the|picg at the Conference discussed at 


Second Brigade in Nicaragua, dated 10:23,/jenoth the various types is : 
é s *s Of poisonous 

April 22, reported that Sergeant Alta- ice of his country. YP Pp 

| Marino's guardia patrol from ‘Celpaneca! The question whether the Pan American 


| surprised a group of 15 bandits under anj conference of Directors of Health and the| 


unknown chief in camp on April 14 near) pan American § 
Anucayan. Four bandits were Killed and | to g cert 
one rifle, one pistol and two machetes cap- 
| tured, ; Y senting Cuba. In his opinion, he told the 

Lieut. Kipp’s guardia patrol from To-' members. although the two organizations 
galpa was im contact wih a group of 10 have mamy interests in common, never- 
bandits under an_unknown chief on April) theless the work of each is of sufficient 
| 19 on the Cerro Grande River near Toto-| value, and the amount of duplication so 
galpo, One bandit was killed, the bandits | ttle, that neither of the conferences 
having been surprised in camp. There} should be discontinued. This attitude was 
were no guardia casualties. {approved by the conference. 

A telegram from the commander of the| The recommendations of the Second 
Special Service Squadron to the Navy De-!| pan American Conference of Directors of 
partment dated at 2:04 a.m., April 22,| Health regarding yellow fever and aerial 
reported that an American naval vessel | transportation will have a profound effect 


had visited Cape Gracias a Dios on April . 
Bonded Entry Asked 


21 and found conditions quiet. There had 
For Soviet Asbestos 


anitary Conferences might 
ain extent duplicate each other's 
; work was discussed by Dr. Rensoli, repre- 


been no bamdits there since April 15 
There was some apprehension ashore of 
a possible return of bandits, but it was 
thought unlikely. Conditions at Blue- 
| fields and Puerto Cabezas were reported 
quiet, 

The same telegram reported with ref- 
erence to the situation on the north coast 
of Honduras that the commander of the 
| cruiser divisiom had exchanged calls with 
Honduran officials at Truxillo. 

The rebels were reported breaking into 
small groups amd offered no resistance to 
government troops. The U.S. S. ‘“‘Mem- 
phis” reported all quiet at Ceiba and! 
| stated that cargoes were being loaded as 





Tariff Agency Seeks Order 
After Postponing Inquiry 
On Trade Practices 


In announcing the postponement of the 
hearing to be held relative to the investi- 


President Foresees F ar-reaching Effect 
From Program of Health Conference 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


|ceased. These pestilences are now almost 
entirely robbed of their power for harm. 
This being the case, you are able to turn 
your attention to the combating of other 
diseases and other unhealthful conditions 
which still interfere with the happiness 
and comfort of our people. 

I note with satisfaction in your pro- 
; gram the provision for the interchange of 
ideas with regard to the securing of safe 
water supplies, safe milk, the prevention 
of blindness, the welfare of the child, the 


|throughout the world, said President 
| Hoover in a letter April 22 to Hugh S. 
|'Cumming, Surgeon General of the United aoe ; 
; States Public Health Service and president Study of nutrition and of many other in- 
|of the Conference. The letter follows in| teresting and important topics. 

| full text: . |. I wish to bid you God-speed in your 
| Mr. President and Gentlemen of the | humanitarian work. Yours faithfully, 
|Conference: It has been most gratifying| Signed) HERBERT HOOVER. 
to me to be able to receive and welcome 
you individually on the occasion of your 
second quinquennial meeting in the Capi- 
|} tal of this Republic. 

I now take the opportunity of expressing 
to you collectively my sympathetic in- 
terest in your present important delibera- 
tions which are for the purpose of protect- 
ing the health and promoting the well- 
being of all the people of all the Ameri- |! 
;can republics. Indeed, if I may judge 
|from your program, your recommenda- 
jtions with regard to yellow fever and 
}aerial transportation will have profound 
| effect throughout the world. 


Advances Reviewed 


It is pleasant to recall that, during the 
|last 30 years, through advances made in 
the science of medicine and through the 
| cooperation of the health authorities of 
all the American republics, as manifested 
in your Pan American Sanitary Confer- 
ences, in the activities-of the Pan Amer- 
ican Sanitary Bureau and in your confer- 
ences of directors of health, the ravages 
|of the major quarantinable diseases, such 
as yellow fever, plague, cholera, smallpox 
and typhus fever, diseases which formerly 
often decimated whole cities, have nearly 
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SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


usual and that communication was had 
with Tela by telephone and all was re- 
ported quiet there. The U.S. S. **Marble- 


gation comcerning alleged unfair practices 
in the United States in the sale of Russian 
asbestos, the United States Tariff Commis- 


Complete restora- | 
tion of city lighting system will be finished | 


sion, in a statement April 22. 
Treasury Department at the instance of 
the Commission has been requesfed 
issue an order stipulating that further 


} head” at Puerto Cortes reported that re- 
ports of engagements near Sam Pedro 
Sula appeared wurmnfounded. 


Cities Named for Offices 
a 2 . the conclusion of the investigation. 
Of Employment Service tenry P. Fletcher, Chairman ‘of the 

r Commission, stated orally that the bond 
which Russian importers will be required 
to put up pending the outcome of the in- 
vestigation, is a “precautionary bond,” to 
protect the interests of all parties in the 
investigatiom. He said the Secretary of 
the Treasury will fix the amount of bond, 
adding that he believed it would be about 


The names Of 43 cities in which State 
offices of the mewly reorganized United 
States Employment Service are to be lo-| 
cated were ammounced April 22 by the 
Secretary of Labor, William N. Doak 

The cities were chosen at a comference 
of the recently appointed officials of the 
organization at the Department of Labor 
April 22. The meeting, Secretary Doak | 
stated orally, was given over largely to a 


Condition of Bond 
Such imported Russian asbestos will be 


said the} 
to| 


entry of Russian asbestos, a free-list com- | 
| modity, Shall be made under bond pending | 


twice aS much as the value of the asbestos. 


really matters to American business? 


atively small percentage of men whose “ 


foregoing is directly under | 


in- | 


Red Cross and other | 
funds which have been contributed to the | 
The 


round-table Giscussion of problems that 
are likely to COme up in the new set-up 
of the service. 

Two more State Directors were an- 
nounced by the Secretary. They are 
Roderick A. McGarry of Providemce for 
Rhode Island, and Francis E. B. McCann 
of Wilmingtom for Delaware. 

Location of Offices 

Following is a list of the States for 
which the locations of offices have been 
chosen 

Alabama, Birmingham; Arizona, Phoe- 
| nix; California, San Francisco; Colorado, 

Denver; Connecticut, Hartford. 

District of Columbia, Washingtom; Flor- 
ida, Jacksonville; Georgia, Adanta; Idaho 
Boise. 

| Illinois, Chicago; Indiana, Indiamapolis; 
Iowa, Des Moimes; Kansas, Topeka; Ken- 
tucky, Central City 

Maine, Portlamd; Maryland, Baltimore; 
Massachusetts, Boston; Michigan, Detroit; 
Minnesota, Mimmeapolis; Missouri, Kansas 
City; Montana. Helena 

Nebraska, Omaha; Nevada, Remo: New 
Hampshire, Nashua; New Jersey, Jersey 

City; New Mexico, Alberquerque. 

New York, New York City; North Caro- 
lina, Charlotte; North Dakota, Bismarck; 
Ohio, Columbus; Oregon, Portland; Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 

South Carolima, Florence; South Dakota, 
Mitchell; Tennessee, Knoxville; Texas, Ft. 
Worth; Utah, Salt Lake City; Vermont, 
Rutland; Virgimia, Richmond. 


permitted to go into manufacture here. 
Mr. Fletcher stated, explaining that if 
| the Commission finds the charges against 
such importation are unfounded the bonds 
will fall, amd if they are believed by the 
Commissiom to be well founded, the bonds 
will be taken over by this Government. 

The Commnission’s statement follows in 
full text: 

On March 30, 1931, the Tariff Commis- 
sion ordered an investigation concerning 
alleged unfair practices in the United 
States in the sale of Russian asbestos 
and fixed May 4 as the time for filing 
respondents” answers and May 19 as the 
date for the public hearing therein. The 
respondents mamed in the complaint are 
the Amtorg Trading Corporation and 
Asbestos Ltd., Inc. 

Subsequemtly, Mr. N. E. Newman, presi- 
dent of Asbestos Ltd., Inc., one of the re- 
spondents, applied to the Commission for 
a postponement of the hearing, as he 
had made plans before the institution of 
the investigation for a business trip to 
Europe. Counsel for the Amtorg Trading 
Corporatiom requested an extension of 
time in which to file their answer. 

The Commission has considered all the 
facts and circumstances, and has decided 
to grant the request of Asbestos Ltd., 
|Inc, for @ postponement of the hearing 
to a date to be later announced. It has 
jalso decided to extend the time for re- 
|spondents’ amswer to a date to be fixed 
| later. 


| to about $100,744, as compared with $136,-! 120.000 in 
| 416, in 1929, most of the imports being | French Indo-China were important mar- 


West Virginia, Charleston; Washington,| In order to preserve the status quo and 
Spokane; Wisconsin, Milwaukee; Wryo- to protect the interests of all parties in 
ming, Casper. the investigatiqn, the Treasury Depart- 
}ment at the instance of the Commission 
jhas been requested in accordance with 
the provisioms of subsection ‘f) of section 
337 of the ‘Tariff Act of 1930, to issue 
an order stipulating that further entry 
of Russian asbestos, a free-list commodity, 
|shall be made under bond pending the 
conclusion Of the investigation. 

Due notice of the date of the public 
{hearing in this investigation will be given 
jafter said Gate shall have been fixed by 
| the Commission. 


French F oreign Trade 
In Aircraft Declines 


France's foreigm trade in aircraft reg- 
istered a declime during 1930, both in ex- 
port and imports, as compared with the 
previous year, according to French trade 
statistics reeeived in the Commerce De- 
partment from ‘Trrade Commissiomer W. 
L. Finger at Paris. 

Exports durimg the year amounted to 
approximately $8,279,000 as compared with | ing 1928 was $8,156,540, as compared with | 
$8,405,000 in 1929. The 1929 total, hhow- | $121,912, for seaplanes. In 1929 the cor- 
ever, was about 53 per cent above 1928,/responding figures were $8,215,575, and 
so that relatively the past year's exports | $190,198. Exports to Soviet Russia were 
are considered to have been well main-|more than double those of 1929 while 
tained |sales to Yugoslavia, second largest mar- 

Imports of aircraft and parts amounted |ket, dropped from1,600,000 francs to 1,- 
1930. Belgium, Brazil and 





for experimental purposes. | kets for Fremch aeronautical products.—- 
The value of exports of land planes cur-!lcucd by the Department of Commerce. 


clothed, sheltered 





share an 


important responsibility—the 


and fed. 


triple 


Indications of the presence of carbon 
| monoxide in the atmosphere are given 
on a graduated scale reading from zero 
to 15 one-hundredths of a per cent, each 
interval in the scale representing five one- 
|thousandths of a per cent. When are 
| ranged to work automatically at a prear- 
| ranged percentage, the device can be used 
| to sound a warning bell or buzzer or light 
| a signal lamp. 

The instrument works on the principle 
of oxidation of carbon monoxide by the 
aid of a catalyst; expressed in another 
| Way, its operation depends on the burn- 
ing of carbon monoxide to form carbon 


| [Continued on Page 8, Column 4.} 
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One Man in Forty— 
and YOU are the Man 


ID you ever stop to think that you are one of the compar- 


yes” or “no” 


Every morning 40,000,000 men start to work—in factories 
and mines, banks, railways, stores and other centers of industry 
or trade. Forty million men turn the wheels that keep America 


But only one million of them make business decisions. Only 
one man in forty has the ability, the responsibility or the 
authority to say yes or no in business matters. Hence the real 
managing power of the country lies in the hands of these million 
men—less than one per cent of its total population. 

As a member of this group—this controlling minority—you 


responsibility 


of wisely liberal purchasing, of generous employment and of 


sane management to hasten the return of general prosperity. 


How, you ask, do we know that you are one of the million who 


make decisions fc 


? 


wr others to follow 


Because men who read 


business papers are alert and eager for news of new plans, new 


methods, new equipment. 


control affairs. 


That is why they are the men who 
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THIs SYMBOL identifies an ABP paper... 
It stands for honest, known, paid circula- 
tion; straightforward business methods, and 


editorial standards that 


insure reader in- 


terest... These are the factors that make 
a valuable advertising medium. 
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Spring Wheat 
Area Benefited 
By Timely Rains 


Conditions Favorable for) 
Winter Wheat, Progress 
Made in Corn Planting, | 
Weather Bureau Says 


Rains in the latter part of the last | 
week relieved the extremely dry condi- | 
tions in the southern part of the Spring 
wheat belt, where drought had resulted 
in blowing of soil and damage to the 
crop, the Weather Bureau, Department 
of Agriculture, stated April 22 in its weekly 
review of weather and crop conditions. In 
the North Dakota and Montana regions, 
however, dryness continues with damage to 
wheat, the Bureau said. Winter wheat 
is in very good condition, according to 
the statement. Pastures are improved, 
and corn planting made good progress. 
The review follows in full text: 

At the beginning of the week tempera- | 
tures were rather mild for the season, | 
with only scattered showers, and these | 
conditions prevailed up until about the | 
18th. On the closing days of the week it 
had become somewhat cooler over the 
Northwest, with moderate to locally heavy | 
rainfall over a rather wide area from the | 
Lake region southwestward. 


Temperatures Abnormally High 


For the week as a whole, temperatures 
were abnormally high over north-central 
sections, with the plus departures from 
normal ranging from 9 degrees to as much 
as 13 degrees over the Ohio Valley and 
Lake region. It was also unusually warm 
over the central valleys of California where 
the temperatures ranged from 10 to 12 
degrees above normal. Rather cool 
weather for the season prevailed in most 
parts of the far Northwest, in the imme- 
diate Southwest, and locally in Florida. 


Minimum temperatures continued high, 
the lowest for the week in Gulf sections 
ranging mostly from 45 to 60 degrees, 
and they were mostly above 40 degrees 
east of the Mississippi River. In Rocky 
Mountain districts and adjacent areas the 
lowest temperatures for the week were) 
from about 8 to 15 degrees below freez- 
ing. The lowest reported for the week at 
a first-order station was 16 degrees above 
zero at Cheyenne, Wyo., on the 2lst. 

Rainfall was moderate to heavy over a 
rather wide area, extending from the west- 
ern Lake region southwestward to Okla- 
homa. The weekly amounts in this sec- 
tion ranged mostly from about 0.5 inch 
to well over 2 inches. In the more east- 
ern States precipitation was rather light, 
especially in the Northeast, but in the 
Florida Peninsula some heavy local falls | 
were reported. In the Spring wheat area 
the weekly totals continued light in north- | 
ern parts, but they were moderate to rather 
heavy in southern districts. West of the} 
Rocky Mountains there was light or only 
inappreciable rainfall, except in the ex- 
treme Northwest and locally in the south- 
ern mountain section. 





Beneficial Rains 


General, moderate to heavy rains over 
theh central trans-Mississippi area were 
very timely and largely favorable. Warm 
weather, in addition to the increased mois- 
ture, made extremely good growing condi- 
tions, with general advance excellent, and 
farm work made good progress during the 
week. The western Ohio Valley benefited 
from the rains, although more moisture 
is needed in the eastern part, especiAlly for 
the subsoil. 


In the Spring wheat area continued dry- 
ness, attended by high winds, was very 
detrimental to the crop, and there were 
still complaints of soil blowing. The lat- 
ter condition was more serious in Minne- 
sota where the dust storms were especially 
severe on the 18th, causing some damage 
on exposed slopes and sandy soils. Rather | 
general precipitation toward the close of 
the week was helpful in relieving the se- 
riousness of the situation, but in the west- 
ern belt conditions are still acutely dry. 


The cold wave that overspreaa the 
Great Plains and much of the West at 
the close of the week brought freezing 
temperatures to northern Texas, but there 
was no apparent harm to staple crops. In| 
the Pacific Northwest, however, frost 
caused much injury to soft fruits, and con- 
siderable damage to apples and pears in 
Some districts. The continued dry, windy 
weather in California was detrimental to 
grains and ranges, with irrigation being 
used wherever practicable to save crops. 

Small Grains—Weather conditions dur- 
ing the week were generally favorable for 
Winter wheat, with progress and condi- 
tion of the crop generally good to excel- 
lent. In the Great Plains there was no 
apparent injury by the freezing weather, | 
but in the more northern parts, as well as 
in Montana, there was further harm by | 
soil blowing; in Montana the crop is de- 
teriorating east of the Divide, with some 
burning, and reseeding necessary in places. 
Elsewhere conditions were generally favor- 
able, with Winter wheat doing well, except 
for some unfavorably dry weather in Cali- 
fornia. 





Seeding Progressing 
Continued dry soil, with high winds, 
was very detrmental in the Spring wheat 


| . ° z ? 
area, although timely rains toward the | Mineral Rights Taxable 


close of the week were helpful in retard- 
ing soil blowing. Seeding made generally 
good advance, with this work finished in 
Some places, but due to the unfavorable 
conditions some reseeding will be neces- 
Sary. Oat seeding is about completed well 
to the northern limits of this crop area, 
with early-sown germinating nicely and 
up to good stands in many sections. Rice 
Planting was favored in Louisiana, al- 
though rain is needed to improve germina- 
tion; seeding has begun in southern Ar- 
kansas, while this work is being rushed 
in California. 

Corn.—Plowing and the preparation of 
corn ground made excellent advance dur- 
ing the week, and this work is now well 
along generally. Planting has begun 
‘northward to north-central Iowa, with 
much put in in the southern section, al- 
though many farmers in this State are 
awaiting a safe date. Seeding has been 
largely completed in southeastern Kansas 
and is well along in other southern parts 
of the Corn Belt; stands are generally 
good, where up, except in the Southwest 
where some replanting is necessary. 

Cotton.—In Texas the weather was more 
favorable for cotton, with some improve- 
ment noted, but the crop is still late and 
in only fair condition, with stands uneven: 
considerable replanting may be necessary. 
In other sections west of the Mississippi 
River cotton planting progressed well, with 
considerable coming up nicely. In the 
eastern Cotton Belt planting advanced 
satisfactorily, with this work nearly fin- 
ished in some southern parts and fair to 
good stands noted locally; chopping has 
begun in southern Georgia. 


Pastures and Meadows 


Miscellaneous Crops.—In all parts of the 
country east of the Rocky Mountains pas- 
tures and meadows are showing general 
improvements, with the increased moisture 
in central sections of much benefit. In 
the Rocky Mountain region new range 
grass is making only slow growth in places, 
and some feeding is still necessary locally. 
In other portions of the West range con- 
ditions are mostly satisfactory, except in 
the far Southwest where they are dry. 
Lambing and shearing are progressing un- 
der favorable conditions, while livestock 
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INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


THE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are is- 
sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are Ob- 
tained from reliable private, as well as governmental 
sources. The actual week for all items does not always 
end on the same day, but in the main, it is a compar- 
ison for the same period. F 

In order to simplify comparison between different 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION 
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'Grain Stocks Decline 


pusiness indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce hag calculated all 
of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average 
of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where 
otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this 
period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value 


Chart Legend: 1930 
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for each week 1s calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week 
is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 
if the value is less than the average the index number 
is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending April 18 where available. (Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce.) 
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Wholesale Trade. 
In Three Cities as 
Shown by Census 


Preliminary Tabulation of 
Data Is Announced for 
Evansville, Ind., Flint, 
Mich., and Des Moines 





| are similar to those of wholesalers. 





As Real Estate in California 


SacRAMENTO, Ca.ir., April 22. 

Mining rights and oil leases with a 

water well lease are not personal property, 

but real estate, the Attorney General of 
California, U. S. Webb, has ruled. 


The California law provides that in com- | 


| puting the corporate franchise tax the 
| offset for taxes on real property shall not 
|exceed 10 per cent. 


‘New Budget Procedure 
Provided by New Jersey 


TRENTON, N. J., April 22. 
| Governor Larson has signed the bill (S. 


| 24) providing for a new budget procedure. 

Under the revised practice, all State ex- 
penditures will be set forth in the annual 
appropriation bills, although the Legisla- 
ture will have no veto power over prededi- 
cated funds or highway moneys. The pur- 
| pose, as explained by Senator Frank D. 
| Abell, sponsor of the measure, is to pre- 
; sent a more complete picture of State fi- 
nance, 


| 
| are gradually moving to Summer ranges in 
good condition. 


| Planting early potatoes has advanced 
|to the more northern parts of the coun- 
| try, while truck, in general, is coming up 
| to the north-central sections. Except for 
some local damage by heavy rains in the 
| far Southwest, truck is doing well. Mois- 
| ture is needed in other parts of the South- 
east for transplanting tobacco, while some 
| has been set out in beds in Wisconsin. 
| Sugar cane is doing well in Louisiana and 
sugar beet planting is making good advance 
|in Colorado. Apples are blooming north- 
ward to Arkansas and North Carolina, and 
other fruits are in full bloom northward 
to Iowa; there was much frost damage 
in the Pacific Northwest to soft fruits, 
with some injury to apples and pears. 
Navel picking is nearing completion in 
California, while elsewhere citrus fruits are 
excellent. 


In Store and Afloat Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 


Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 
distribution is now being made available in city reports. The Bureau will issue a 


Commercial stocks of all the principal | 
| grains in store and afloat at United States 
jmarkets April 18 were smaller than on 
| April 11, the Department of Agriculture 
stated April 20. Grain stocks April 18 
and April 11, respectively, were given As | 
follows, in bushels: 

Wheat, 208,896,000 and 210,868,000; corn, 
20,190,000 and 21,097,000; oats, 15,793,000 
and 16,908,000; rye, 12.236,000 and 12,675,~ 
000; barley, 7,920,000 and 8,753,000; flax, | 
1,118,000 and 1,155,000. Stocks one year | 
ago were: Wheat, 143,322,000; corn, 24,- | 
509,000; oats, 17,792,000; rye 13,743,000; bar- 
ley, 8,906,000; flax, 679,000. | 

There were also 7,137,000 bushels of | 
Canadian wheat in store in bond at United | 
States markets April 18, compared with | 
10,317,000 April 11 and 21,446,000 a year | 
ago. 


Duty Assessed Against | 
Couch Covers Reduced 


New York, April 22—The United States 
Customs Court has just decided a tariff | 
‘dispute relating to the classification of im- 
| ported couch covers made from Jacquard | 
{woven upholstery cloth. Sustaining pro- | 
tests of Jas. A. Hearn & Son, the Esses | 
Import Company and M. & J. Btesh, the 
court holds these covers were assessable 
under paragraph 912, Act of 1922, for 
“bedspreads,” with duty at the rate of 40 
per cent ad valorem. The collector’s as- 
sessment at 45 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 909, Act of 1922, as Jacquard 
woven upholstery cloths, in the piece or | 
otherwise, composed wholly or in chief) 
value of cotton, is set aside by the court. | 
(Protests 445603-G-4374-30, etc.) 





Instruction for Wardens 


How to be a prison warden is being | 
taught in special courses at the Depart- 
men tof Sociology of the University of | 
Notre Dame in Indiana. (Department of 
| Justice.) 





| Single-store 
| Chains (four or more units) 


preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. 


A summary of each 


report is to be prepared by the Bureaw-giving for each city the number of stores, 
number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay roll, with 
this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple store or- 


ganizations. Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 
Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not includin 


proprietors, B; net sales 


(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including 


part-time employes), F: 
Watertown, S. Dak., 1930 Population, 10,214 
A B Cc D 


199 716 $9,534,202 100.00 
587 7,828,229 82.11 


All stores 
Single-store independents ao. te 
Chains (four or more units) co 123 1,617,224 16.96 
All other types of organization 88,749 .93 


Ada, Okla., 1930 Population, 11,261 
A B Cc 


wor aia 7a 
Single-store independents 401 ,319, 

Chains (four or more units) 125 1,266,742 15.73 
All other types of organization 37 466,791 5.80 


Ardmore, Okla., 1930 Population, 15,741 

A B Cc D 
821 $9,459,934 100,00 
502 6,405,007 67.71 


176 1,694,481 17.91 
143 1,360,446 14.38 


1930 Population, 14,763 
B c D 
792 


100.00 
78.47 


All stores 


All stores 

Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) 
All other types of organization 


Bartiesville, Okla., 


100.00 
69.80 


$10,926,891 
7,626,718 


All stores uy 7 ns 
Single-store independents 

Chains (four or more units) 186 2,155,741 19.73 
All other types of organization 94 1,144,432 10.47 


Chickasha, Okla., 1930 Population, 14,099 
A B Cc D 


All stores 221 635 $8,958,041 100.00 
Single-store independents oc. 363 5,879,433 65.63 
Chains (four or more units) . — 2 236 2,650,014 29.59 
Ail other types of organization...... 10 36 428,594 4.78 


Detroit, Mich., 1930 population, 1,008,008, 


A 
17,187 68,315 $882,086,767 100.00 
12,781 38,709 508,813,821 57.69 
Chains (four or more units) 3,307 22,378 278,728,883 31.60 
All other types of organization 1,099 7,228 94,544,060 10.72 


New Orleans, La., 1930 Population, 458,762 
A Cc D 


B 
pAxalesgne¥ ees RAnmann aaa hes ie 7,906 18,920 $158,295,164 100.00 
independents ....'...... 7,194 12,473 106,542,103 67.31 
4,483 37,181,563 23.48 
All other types of organization 1,964 14,571,498 9.21 


Summit, N. J., 1930 Population, 14,556 
A B Cc D 


728 011.008-206 iene 
Single-store independents 559 9,141, 

Chains (four or more units) 128 1,705,245 14.88 
AM other types of organization...... 41 606,259 5.30 


All stores 
Single-store independents 


All stores 


All stores 


E 
$1,327,973 
1,036,160 
275,479 
16,334 


E 
$1,238,908 


E 
$1,640,377 
981,059 
321,282 
338,036 


E 
$1,640,417 
1,128,040 
318,057 
. 194,320 


E 
$1,547,740 


E 
$90,859,462 
57,578,317 
21,975,360 
11,305,785 


E 
$23,503,832 
16,935,717 
4,001 383 
2,566,732 


E 
$1,681,869 


F 
$925,776 
757,136 
158,721 
9,919 


P 
$654,143 
470.963 
127,602 
55,578 


F 
$1,121,506 
750,481 
228,430 
142,595 


F 
$794,868 
466,466 
274,156 
54,246 


F 
$111,853,370 
63,234,000 
35,660,373 
12,958,997 


F 
$23,139,594 
16,071,737 
4,817,587 
2,250,270 


F 
$1,286,355 
983,982 
211,975 
90,398 


| 
| that, according to returns received to date 


wheeled type (not including garden trac- 
tors) in 1930 amounted to 176,075, valued 
at $123,291,346; of garden tractors, 5,711, 
valued at $986,966; of combines (harvester- 
threshers), 24,400, valued at $32,738,500; 
and of threshers, 9,000, valued at $7,407,- 
1000. These figures, as compared with 
those for 1929, represent heavy decreases 


decrease for garden tractors. 


| No statistics on the production of trac- 
\tors of the tracklaying type in 1930 can 


the output of individual manufacturers.— 
Issued by the Bureau of the Census. 


Census Bureau Classifies 
Population of Virginia 


The Director of the Census today (April 
|22) announced the population of Virginia 
| classified by color, nativity, and sex, as 
returned in the 1930 census, together with 
the number of persons 21 years of age 
| and over, and the foreign-born white pop- 
|ulation by citizenship. The total popula- 
tion of the State on April 1, 1930, was 2,- 
421,851, comprising 1,216,046 males, and 
1,205,805 females. 

There were in the State 1,770,405 white 
persons, 650,165 Negroes, and 1,281 of other 
races, the last including Mexicans, In- 
dians, Japanese, Filipinos, etc. As com- 
pared with the number in 1920 of (1,617,- 


crease of 9.4 per cent, while the Negro 
population 
1920) shows a decrease of 5.8 per cent. 
The white population included 1,692,- 
703 natives of native parentage, 53,822 
natives of foreign or mixed parentage, and 





of foreign born, 15,980 were naturalized, 
1,653 had taken out their first papers, and 


|for the three large items and a smaller | 


| masculine share 





The Bureau of the Census announces | 


}in the annual canvass of manufacturers | 


of farm equipment and related products, |) ats cae ee omen’s 
the total production of tractors of the | ry is offered nearly every 


| 
| 


| 


909), the white population shows an in-| 
(which numbered 690,017 in| 


23,820 foreign born. Of the whole nuinber ; 





A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 
ered in the census of distribution indi- 
cates that, wholesale trade in Des Moines, 
Iowa, exceeds $140,000,000 annually. This 
total includes business done by all con- 
cerns performing the wholesale function. 

The volume of business done by the 
192 wholesalers proper in Des Moines in 
1929 amounted to $79,421,809. Those whole- 
salers employed 3,453 men and women, 
paid them $5,751,891 in salaries and wages, 
and carried stock at the close of 1929 


| with an approximate cost value of $8,- 


642,817. 


In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 116 establishmefits in the Des 
Moines wholesale field, such as manufac- 
turers’ sales branches, and bulk tank sta- 
tions in the petroleum industry, etc., and 
“functional middlemen,” such as brokers, 
selling agents, etc., the operations of which 
The 
total valume of business transacted by 
those establishments amounted to $61,691,- 
249 in 1929. Those, establishments gave 
employment to 1,786 men and women, 
paid them $3,010,377 in salaries and wages, 
and carried stock at the close of 1929 
with an approximate cost value of $2,- 
919,624. 

The total volume of business transacted 
by establishment in the Des Moines whole- 
sale field in 1929 amounted to $141,113,058. 


Evansville, Ind. 

A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 
ered in the census of distribution indi- 
cates that wholesale trade in Evansville, 
Ind., exceeds $45,000,000 annually. This 
total includes business done by all con- 
cerns performing the wholesale function. 

The volume of business done by the 114 
wholesalers proper in Evansville in 1929 
amounted to $34,113,029. Those whole- 
salers employed 1,245 men and women, 


| paid them $1,787,435 in salaries and wages, 
| and carried stock at the close of 1929 with 


an approximate cost value of $3,119,604. 


In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were. 51 establishments in the 


| Evansville wholesale field, such as manu- 


facturers’ sales branches, and bulk tank 
stations in the petroleum industry, etc., 
and “functional middlemen,’ such as 
brokers, selling agents, etc., the operations 
of which are similar to those of whole- 
salers. The total volume of business 
transacted by those _ establishments 
amounted to $14,409,558 in 1929. Those 


' establishments gave employment to 501 


men and women, paid them $784,932 in 
salaries and wages, and carried stock at 
the close of 1929 with an approximate cost 
value of $1,085,760. 

The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Evansville 
wholesale field in 1929 amounted to $48,- 
522,587. 

Flint, Mich. 


A preliminary tabulation of data 
gathered in the census of distribution in- 
dicates that wholesale trade in Flint, 
Mich., exceeds $30,000,000 annually. This 
total includes business done by all con- 
cerns performing the wholesale function. 


The volume of business done by the 64 
wholesalers proper in Flint in 1929 
amounted to $22,902,646. Those whole- 
salers employed 804 men and women, paid 
them $1,557,150 in salaries and wages, and 
carried stock at the close of 1929 with an 
approximate cost value of $1,917,780. 


In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 17 establishments in the Flint 
wholesale field, such as manufacturers’ 
sales branches, and bulk tank stations in 
the petroleum industry, etc. and “func- 
tional middlemen,” such as brokers, selling 
agents, etc., the operations of which are 
similar to those of wholesalers. The total 
volume of business transacted by those 
establishments amounted to $7,290,464 in 
1929. Those establishments gave employ- 
ment to 288 men and women, paid them 
$590,983, and carried stock at the close 


|} of 1929 with an approximate cost value 
| of $1,378,299. 


The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Flint whole- 


| sale field in 1929 amounted to $30,193,110. 


—Issued by the Bureau of the Census. 


Women Buy 80 Per Cent 
Of All Dry Goods Sold 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
collaboration in the purchase of suits 
and hats, were discounted, the purely 
in the buying would 
doubtless be still further reduced. 

The more rapid style changes in women’s 
clothing also tends to make these lines 
sell faster than the men’s, the report 
shows, as does the traditional feminine 
partiality to bargains, mark-downs and 
sales. In the figures reported for 174 bar- 
gain and “basement” departments, the 
merchants are shown to sell out their en- 
tire stock of women’s and misses’ dresses 


|; on the average once every two weeks, or 


Of Various Types Declines 


| roughly, 20 times a year. 


The comparative rapidity of stock turn 
for corsets and accessories enables them 
to offer a fresh stock in these lines once 
every three weeks or approximately 17 
times a year. A new stock of women’s 


month or about 11 times a year. ‘ 
In contrast to this, the much slower 
stock turn of men’s clothing puts a fresh 
assortment at the disposal of the muscu- 
line shopper only once every four months 
or thre etimes a year. 
The report “Distribution of Dry Goods 


jin the Gulf Southwest,” was prepared by 


Edward F. Gerish, Chief of the Domestic 
Regional Division of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, and reviews 
in detail the operations of 376 retail stores 
with net sales of nearly $251,000,000, 72 


|be given without disclosing approximately | wholesale houses with aggregate volume 


of $120,000,000, and 21 chain systems re- 
Porting $162,000,000 total sales. 

All principal phases of dry goods mer- 
chandising in the Gulf Southwest trading 
territory comprising Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas and 
westerti Tennessee are treated in the re- 
Port, which {8 profusely illustrated with 
maps illustratiug in detail the trading 
areas centering in virtually every import- 
ant city in the territory. 

Copies of “Distribution of Dry Goods in 
the Gulf Southwest” may be obtained for 
35 cents from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., or from branch 
offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce located in principal 
cities throughout the country. 








4,740 were returned as alien, with reports 
on citizenship missing for 1,447. Alien 
foreign-born whites represented two- 
tenths of 1 per cent of the population in 
1930, as compared with four-tenths of 1 
per cent in 1920. 

The population 21 years of age and 
over numbered 1,300,893, or 53.7 per cent 
of the total. The foreign-born white pop- 
ulation 21 years of age and over amounted 
to 22,745, of which number 4,282 were re- 


* 


® 


« 


turned as alien—Issued by the Bureau @ 


of the Census. 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
Pus.isHep WrrHout COMMENT BY THE UnrrTep States DaILy 


* Volume on Early 


Foreign Treaties 


Is Now Available 


Publication Prepared for 
Department of State Cov- 
ers Documents Signed in 


Period of 1778 to 1818 


{Continued from Page 2.} 
originals in duplicate to this country from 
London, where the treaty was signed, and 
that one of those was lost at sea, is known. 


The other original which arrived here and 
which was sent to the Senate was mis- 
takenly sent back to London as a part 
of the United States instrument of rati- 
fication. The treaty file now includes a 
photostat of that document which is de- 
scribed in the notes. 

The original texts of such early treaties 
as were written in oriental languages 
have also been reproduced, but by photo- 
graphic process. 
the Barbary States which were written 


® originally in Arabic or Turkish appear 


@ the Budget who transmits it to the Presi- | 


O outlay of $12,500,000,900. 


in this volume. These texts have been re- 
translated by eminent orientalists with 
some startling results. 


Treaty With Tripoli 


In article 11 of the treaty with Tripoli 
of 1796 appears, according to the English 
translation made at the time (the trans- 
lation which has been printed ever since), 
the famous phrase, “The Government of 
the United States is not in any sense 
founded on the Christian religion.” It is 
now learned that neither this phrase nor 
anything in the remotest degree resembling 
it is to be found in the original Arabic. 
Indeed, in the Arabic there is no equiva- 
lent whatever of article 11 of that treaty 
with Tripoli. 


The Arabic text opposite that article in 


the original treaty book is in form a let- 
ter, crude and flamboyant and withal 
quite unimportant, written by the Dey 
of Algiers to the Pasha of Tripoli. How 
that script ever came to be written and 


Six of the treaties with | 


sure of a claim of this sort would lead 
us away from peaceful relations. 

On the other hand another group, rep- 
resenting, as it happened, the same de- 
nomination came to complain that they 
had been ordered to close their college, 
even though they had operated under a 
charter from the foreign government, had 
been doing fine humanitarian work and 
}even though our treaty clearly stated the 
rights of missionaries. 

This was a different matter, a clear case 
of discrimination and of injustice and our 
successful insistence that treaty and con- 
tract be strictly fulfilled was not only a 
legitimate protection of American rights, 
but of the rights of other nations. 
weak surrender of this right might well 


law, and thus to chaos which is a fertile 
ground for the germination of the war 
spirit. 


work of the Department of State is the 
building up, bit by bit, of respect for in- 
ternational law. The Secretary of State, 
himself a student of international law, has 
this vital aspect of the work of his De- 
partment always in mind. 

The President, who understands foreign 


know, how to direct our work of so pro- 
moting American interests as to create 


trust for distrust. 
generosity are of equal importance, but 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 





Library of Congress 


to be regarded, as in the early transla- | 


tion, as article 11 of the treaty as there | 
Nothing in the) 


written, is a mystery. 


diplomatic correspondence of the time 


throws any light whatever on the point; | 
and it is perhaps an equal mystery why | 


attention has never heretofore been called 
to the complete discrepancy between the 
original and the supposed translation. 
Ever since 1800 or thereabouts there has 
been in the archives of the Department 
of State an Italian translation of the 
Arabic which, generally speaking, is a 
reasonably fair equivalent of the Arabic 
text. The most casual examination of 
that Italian translation shows that in re- 


spect of article 11 it does not bear the} 


slightest resemblance to the supposed 
English translation; and on that Italian 
translation is written a statement to the 
effect that the English translation of the 
time was extremely erroneous; that state- 
ment was written by James Leander Cath- 
cart, who was one of the American cap- 
tives in Algiers for more than 10 years, 


from 1785 to 1796, and who for 20 —_ 
the | 
United States abroad at various posts| 


thereafter was a representative of 


in North Africa and elsewhere. 
“Unperfected Treaties” 


“Unperfected treaties,” as they are gen- 
erally called, or, in other words, treaties 
which for one reason or another failed to 
go into force after signature, are not in- 
cluded in the volumes of the treaty edi- 
tion. Those unperfected treaties include 
not only treaties rejected by the Senate 
but treaties which failed for other rea- 
sons, such as disapproval by the Pres- 

@dent or by another Government. It is 
planned later, however, to publish the texts 


of the unperfected treaties, many of which} 


are of great historic importance. 


| 
Unperfected treaties date from a very 


early period. The first of them was the 
Consular Convention with France of 1784, 


which the Continental Congress did not! 


ratify; the next was a treaty with Great 
Britain of 1803, which the Senate amended 


by striking out an article dealing with) 


what is now the Canadian boundary in 
Minnesota, an amendment which the 


@British Government refused to accept. It! 

may be said that that article which the} 
in| 
Minnesota west from Lake Itasca rather | 


Senate struck out ran the frontier 


than along the 49th parallel or, in other 
words, some 125 miles south of the exist- 
ing line. 

Indian treaties and postal conventions 
are not included among the documents in 
the treaty edition, but all other treaties 
that have ever gone into force, whether 
now in force or not, are so included. 


Those interested in obtaining volumes of | 
the Treaty Edition should file their re-/} 
quests with the Superintendent of Docu- | 


ments, Washington, D. C., from whose of- 


fice notices will be sent out as and when) 
volumes are ready for distribution and) 


sale. 

The price of Volume 2 has been fixed 
by the Superintendent of Documents at 
$4, including postage. The price of the 
“short” or preliminary print of Volume 1 
has not yet been determined. 


Quarter of All Taxes 


Expended for Education | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
jewelry, perfumes, and cosmetics. More 
than $7,000,000,000 are expended an- 

annualy for building construction, while 
the purchase of automobiles incurs an 
' The cost of public instruction is in- 
creasing. It has risen from $1,580,671,296 
in 1922 to the present figure. A study 
of thé rising cost made by the National 
Education Association discloses that the 


increase has not been out of proportion | 


to expenditures in other directions. 

As the States, the cities, and the coun- 
ties expand their educational services, the 
costs mount. Efforts are being made to 
increase the efficiency of the whole edu- 
cational system. Since 1922 the income of 
the Nation and the cost of maintaining 
the schools, have increased at approxi- 
mately the same rate. 


President Not to Select 
Veterans’ Hospital Sites 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


to be selected. Then its recommendation 
is sent to the Director of the Bureau of 


dent. No action is taken until the Presi- 
dent’s approval is received, but he has 
consistently followed the recommenda- 


tions of the Board and it is his intention | 


to do so in the future. 
The bill passed at the last session of 


Congress contemplates the construction of | 


about 50 hospitals involving an expendi- 
ture of about $21,000,000. It provides for 
nine new units, three of which are new 
soldiers homes and six hospitals. Other 
construction provided for includes addi- 
tions to existing plants. 

At the present time the Board is work- 
ing on the selection of the new units. 
One is a soldiers’ home to be erected in 
Florida at a cost of approximately $1,- 
000,000. The other is a new hospital to 
be located in South Carolina at a cost 
of $1,000,000. It is probable that decision 
as to locations in these two instances 


will be announced in the next two or 


three days. 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Adams, James T. 
Lond., G. Routledge & sons, 1930. 

Allaben, Frank. Poems. 198 p. 
hist. soc., 1931. 

Boyd; Anne M. U. S. govt. 
sources of information for libraries. 329 -p., 
illus. N. Y., H. W. Wilson co., 1931.31-26570 

Burton, Spence. 
addresses on 7 last words from the cross. 
82 p. Milwaukee, Morehouse pub. co., 1931. 

31-6618 


31-6393 


Burton, Robt. 


writings in prose and verse; by Paul Jordan- 
Smith. 283 p. Stanford Univ., Calif., Stan- 
ford univ. press, 1931. 31-6622 
Coffin, Robt. P. T. Dukes of Buckingham; 
Playboys of Stuart world. 358 p. N. Y., 
Brentano's, 1931. 31-6388 
Copp, Lillian G. Health, happiness and pros- 
perity. 76 p. Holyoke, Mass., Elizabeth 
Towne co., 1931. 
Croffiut, Wm. A. 
1914; personal 





American procession, 1855- 
chronicle of famous men; 
illus. 321 p. Boston, Little, Brown & co., 
1931. 31-6627 
De Ricci, Seymour. English collectors of books 
& manuscripts (1530-1930) and marks of 
ownership. (Sandars lectures. Cambridge 
univ., 1929-1930.) 203 p., illus. Cambridge, 
Univ. press, 1930. 31-6370 
Dickinson, Asa D., comp. 
time, 1901-1925. 405 p. N. Y., H. W. Wilson 
co., 1931. 31-6375 
1000 best books. 379 p. N. Y., H. W. 
Wilson co., 1931, 31-6374 
Dufour, Frank O. Bridge engineering; manual 
of practical instruction, by ...and C. Paul 
Schantz. 374 p., illus. Chicago, American 
tech socy., 1931, 31-6366 
Eaton, Ralph M. General logic; introductory 
survey. 630 p. Y., C. Scribner's sons, 
1931. 31-6616 
Espinosa y Tello, Jose. Spanish voyage to 
Vancouver and north-west coast of Amer- 
ica; marrative of voyage made in 1792 by 
schooners Sutil and Mexicana to explore 
strait of Fuca; trans. from Spanish by 
Cecil Jane. 142 p., illus. Lond., Argonaut 
press, 1930. 31-6384 
Farban, Michael 8. Russia's 5- 
year plan. 220 p., New Re- 
public, 1931. 31-6603 
Giulian, Anthony A. Martial and epigram in 
Spain in 16th and 17th centuries. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Univ. of Pa., 1930.) 117 p. Phila., 
1930. 31-6631 
Haney, John L. Haney family, brief record 

of an American clan. 45 p. Phila., 1930 
31-6386 
J. Oxy-acetylene welding prac- 
tice. .» illus, Chicago, American tech. 
socy., 1931. 31-6365 
Leech, Laura H. Cruising with Aeneas, geog- 
} raphy of his voyage. Published in honor of 
bimillennium Vergilianum by and for Amer- 
ican classical league and Service bur. for 
} classical teachers. (Service bur. for classical 
teachers. Bull. xix.) 45 p., illus nm. 
| 1930 31-6625 
The liturgy and the layman: 1. The liturgy 
and the laity, by Dr. K. F. McMurtrie. ii. 
Catholic action and the liturgy, by Dom 
Joseph Kreuter. iii. The liturgy and Catho- 
lic women, by Dom Virgil Michel. (Popular 
liturgical library, se. iv, no. 4.) 28 p. Col- 

| legeville, Minn., Liturgical press, 1930. 
| 31-6619 
|McKay, Geo. L. Bibliography of writings of 
Sir Rider Haggard 110 p. Lond., Book- 
|} man's journal, 1930 31-6373 
MacKaye, Christy. Wind in the grass. 89 p. 
N. Y., Harper & bros., 1931. 31-6624 
Magic morrir; complete fortune-teller of 
Michael Nostradamus. 
Avesta pub. co., 1931. 
| May, W. J. Living Bible stories. 210 p. N. 
Y., Abingdon press, 1931. 31-6617 
Meyer, Johann J. Sexual life in ancient India. 
| (Broadway oriental library.) 2 v. Lond., G. 
Routledge & sons, Itd., 1930. 31-6612 
Minnigerode, Meade. 
pects of public and private life in Paris, 


Platiletka; 
illus. N. Y 





Kehl, Robt. 


31-6620 


from fall of Robespierre to coming of Bon- 
aparte, July, 1794-Nov., 1799. 348 p. N. Y., 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1931. 31-6390 
Mitchell, Sir Peter C. Materialism and vi- 
talism in biology. 30 p. Oxford, Claren- 
don press, 1930. 31-6621 
Morrison, Theo. Serpent in the cloud, poem. 
104 p. Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1931. 


31-6623 
Natl. industrial conf. bd. Rationalization of 
German industry. 182 p. N,. Y., Natl. in- 
dustrial conf. bd., 1931 31-6607 
Nichols, Beverley. Women and children last. 
295 p. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Do- 
ran & co., 1931. 31-6626 
Nicoll, Allardyce. History of early 19th cen- 
tury drama, 1800-1850. 2 v. Cambridge, 
Eng., Univ. press, 1930. 31-6402 
O’Brien, M. A. New English-Russian and Rus- 
sian-English dictionary (new orthography) 
2v. Leipzig. B. Tauchnitz, 1930. 31-6630 
Peddie, John T. Dual system of stabilisa- 
tion. 191 p. Lond., Macmillan & co., 1930. 
31-6610 
Pern, Winifred B. Stories from the poets. (All- 
time tales.) Lond., G. G. Harap & co., 1930. 
| 31-6399 
| Russell Sage foundation, N. Y. Library. Child 
welfare. (Bull. no. 105. Feb., 1931.) 5 p. 
N. Y., Russell Sage foundation, 1931. 
| 31-6371 
| Stedman, Marshall. Marshall Stedman's new 
book of readings and monologues. 111 p. San 
Francisco, Calif.. Banner play bur., 1931. 
31-6396 
Readings and recitations for special days. 
4 p. San Francisco, Calif, Banner play 
bur., 1931 31-6394 
Wallas, Graham. Physical and social science. 
(Huxley memorial lecture, 1930.) 16 p. 
Lond., Macmillan & co., 1930. 31-6611 
Wendehake, Jose R. Master of Bolivar. 51 p. 
Colon, R. P., Haskins news service, 1930. 





STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


| Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the Stat2 given below. 
Mass.—Survey of Special Educ. for Atypical 
Children, Jan. 1, 1931, by Payson Smith, 
Comr. of Educ. Boston, 1931. 
Minn.—10th Bienn. Rept. of Bd 
| July 1, 1928, to Je. 30, 1930. Submitted to 
| Gov. and Legisl. by C. J. Swendsen, Chair- 
} man. St Paul, 1931 
Mich.—Legis]. Handbook 1931-1932. Comp. by 
Fred I. Chase, Secy. of Sen. and Myles F. 
Gray, Clerk of House of Rep. Lansing, 1931. 





A 


have led to the negation of international 


It might, therefore, be said that the daily 


relations intimately, knows as few men 


friendship instead of enmity, to substitute 
In his eyes justice and 


Searchlight on America. 
31-6385 
N. Y., Natl. 


Publications as 


The atonement; Good Friday 


Robt. Burton’s Philosophaster, 
with English translation and other minor 


31-6615 


Best books of our} 


162 p. N. Y., Zend | 


Magnificent comedy; as- | 


of Parole, | 


Respect for International Law 
Is Termed Essential for Peace 


Undersecretary Castle Says Just Protection 
Afforded Americans Abroad 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


he knows that there can be no sane gen- 
erosity without justice. 

Some of you think, perhaps, that the} 
idea of universal and permanent peace is! 
a dream and I must admit that the dream 
may be shattered by the madness of some 
nation. But to those of us in the thick of | 
international affairs, it does not seem so 
impossible. 


The temper of governments and people 
has changed. You have no idea how 
keenly alive the foreign offices of the na- 
tions are to the necessity of instant set- 
tlements through quiet diplomatic discus- 
sion, of little disagreements, miror irrita- 
tions which a few years ago might have 
been allowed to drift until passions were 
roused. There is a will to peace that leads 
to peaceful agreement and the world never 
suspects the incipient dangers safely sur- 
mounted. 


We have learned to be more charitable, 
more understanding. We build our na- 
tional life on principles which are best 
for us, but are more willing to let others 
live as they think is best for them. Mos- 
lems no longer have the urge to kill 
Christians and we Christians concede the 
fine qualities of Buddhism. 


All Foreign Offices 
Have Similar Duties 


of government is less important than the 


We have learned to realize that the form | 





spirit in which government is conducted. 
| Above all, we have learned that pros- 
perity is not a national asset in contrast 
| to the misery of others, but that a nation 
{can be truly prosperous only when its 
| neighbors are also prosperous. 

So, with all this in mind, you can un- 
| derstand the daily routine of the Depart- 
|ment of State which is similar in all the 
| foreign offices of the world; and I im in- 
clined to believe that, in the long run, it 
|is the sum of all the little things which 
| goes furthest toward building up the will 
|for peace. But the Government cannot 
4stop there. You know as well as I that 
‘in all progress there are milestones to 
mark the way. Perhaps it is as important 
psychologically to look back at those which 
have been passed as it is to hope for 
those which must surely mark the un- 
charted path of the future. Definite marks 
of progress seen are an earnest of those 
yet unseen. 

We all realize more or less clearly that 
unnecessary armament is an incitement 
to war. Everybody wants an opportunity 
to try out a shining, apparently efficient 
machine. It was keen consciousness of 
|this fact which caused the President to 
inspire the idea of the London Naval Con- 
ference. He welcomed the Prime Minis- 
ter of Great Britain to this country be- 
fore the Conference and each took the 
measure of the other, each saw the sin- 
cerity and the big-heartedness and the 
patriotism of the other. . 


Partly as a result of this the spirit of 

the London Conference was good from 
the beginning. Naturally not all was ac- 
complished which some people hoped, but 
enough was accomplished to make the 
Conference a real achievement since, for 
the first time in history the three great 
naval nations of the world agreed to limit 
| all classes of fighting ships. 
We should have been glad to have France 
jand Italy fully in the treaty but they 
|/had, or believed they had, local prob- 
lems which could not then be settled. The 
very fact that extremists in Great Brit- 
ain, Japan, and the United States felt 
that they had somehow got the worst of 
the bargain proves to me that the Treaty 
was a good document. 

If only one nation had been completely 
satisfied unrest and suspicion would have 
grown in the other two and, instead of 
a consolidation of friendship during the 
next few years we should have had a 
straining of relations which would have 
augured ill for the conference of 1935. 
The London Treaty was a positive forward 
step in the progress of world peace. 





| 





Armament Limitation 


Outstanding Policy 


This striving for limitation of arma- 
ment, then, is one of the outstanding 
| policies of the Hoover Administration. It 
has already produced better feelings be- 
|tween Japan, our great neighbor to the 
| west, and the United States. The suc- 
| cessful conclusion of all such limitation 
|agreements destroys suspicion, which is 
the bane of international affairs. 

A man said to me recently that Japan 
|has such a strong fleet that she could 
take the Philippines, and he almost whis- 
| pered it,.like a sleuth in a detective story. 
| “Of course she has,” I answered, “but 
| what on earth would Japan want of the 
| Philippines?” That had not seemed to 
}occur to him. I have no doubt that the 
| United States is strong enough, when it 
| comes to that, to grab territory from 
}some of our friends—but why should we 
| want to? 
The sad thing is that so many people 
| here at home are willing and eager to stir 
;up suspicion. I read one of a series of 
jarticles in a San Franicsco paper the 
j}other day, copied fvom a book written 
|; by a Japanese to prove that Japan must 
eventually go to war with the United 
States. If the author had been a respon- 
sible statesman we should be compelled 
|to take the book seriously. 

He is actually a man of no standing, a 
|fanatic perhaps who has never forgiven 
Commodore Perry for opening the ports 
|}of Japan to the world, or equally likely 
}@ man who wanted to make money by 
| writing a sensational book. The Japan- 
|ese Ambassador said that nobody in Ja- 
| pan was reading it. It seems to me more 
reprehensible for an American newspaper 
to take such talk seriously than for the 
| man himself to write down his absurd 
| ideas. 

We believe that our own country is too 
honorable to seize without right the prop- 
|erty of others. The only kind of interna- 
|tionalism for which I have any use—if 
| it can be called internationalism—is that 
|breadth and clarity of mind which is 
| willing to recognize in other civilized na- 
| tions the same instinct for fair and hon- 
orable dealing which we have ourselves. 
The moral standards of a nation like 
| Japan are as high as our own. 


| Continued Reduction 


(Of Armies Is Forecast 


So far as limitation of armament is con- 
teerned, we shall forge straight ahead, 
| striving for reduction in all lines to the 
llimit of national safety. We shall un- 
| doubtedly take part in the conference next 
|year in Geneva, although when it comes 
|to land armament we have little to give 
except encouragement in reduction. If 
all the nations of the earth would re- 
duce their armies in proportion to their | 
| population to the size of our little army 
|the problem of land armament would be 
solved. 

This is perhaps too much to hope for 
since Europe has deeply ingrained the 
| tradition of fear and the monuments on 
| the battlefields are too recent, the mem- 
ories of the tragedy of 1914 too poignant, 
| to permit the different nations to estimate 
iclearly what does and what does not 
constitute safety. Certainly they are all 
beginning more clearly to realize that war 








today means defeat for all the partici- 
pants. 

It means defeat because it means 
sooner or later a world-wide economic 
depression such as we have at the present 
time. During war there is a tremendous 
stimulation of industry, a stimulation 
which raises production far beyond nor- 
mal consumption, and the readjustment 


is a long and very painful process—as | 


many of us know only too well. 


Political Disturbances 


Ascribed to Depression 


And you have no idea how greatly such 
depression complicates the work of the 
Department of State. Men and nations 
whose finances are all askew think badly. 
The little things which only mildly an- 
noyed them before are magnified into in- 
tolerable burdens. Politics is affected. It 
affects even our own political thought. 

There probably are people who hon- 
estly blame the President for the drought 
just as there are many more who blame 
him for the depression, yet any reason- 
able man stopping to consider the matter 
dispassionately realizes that he could 
have prevented neither and that he has 
done magnificent work in minimizing the 
evil effects of both. 


When I say that economic depressions 
affect politics I mean primarily the po- 
litical situation in countries less stable 
than ours, countries whose governments 
feel more quickly any kind of strain. We 
should not have seen so many revolutions 
in Latin America if the world had been 
prosperous. The Spanish revolution of a 
few days ago would hardly have occurred 
if all the people had been employed. 

It is not for me to comment on the 
form of government in any country. That 
is for the people themselves to decide, 
but I should like to say that in leaving 
Spain to avoid bloodshed, as he did, the 
King proved himself a noble worker for 
peace. He undoubtedly prevented civil 
war; he bowed to the popular will and 
thus proved himself really patriotic. 

Ever since the war the world has been 
searching for some kind of formula to 
be adopted by the nations which would 
prevent war even if it had to be prevented 
by force. Advocates of peace have always 
had the idea that some method could be 
devised by which the world could boycott 
the aggressor. 

This is an excellent theory, but unfor- 
tunately nobody has ever been able to de- 
fine the aggressor. The world would al- 
most certainly be divided in its interpre- 
tation of the causes of the outbreak and 
a united front is almost inconceivable. 
Mr. Kellogg, therefore, when he was Sec- 
retary of State, got the idea that the first 
step might well be a pact under which 
the nations would simply declare that 
they would not go to war, but would settle 
by peaceful means any disputes which 
arose between them. 


Individual Sentiment 


For International Peace 
You all know the history of that pact, 


;that it was signed by practically every 


nation of the worl’ and that it stands 
today as an almost universal public state- 
ment. At that time the President was Sec- 
retary of Comerce, but he earnestly worked 
for the pact because he realized that its 
signature would go far toward creating 
an atmosphere in which he could carry 
forward specific steps of assuring peace. 
The world knows now how earnestly he 
has fulfilled this purpose, the most out- 
standing example being, of course, the 
London Naval Conference, of which I 
have already spoken. 

But the President knows that is not 
only through the actions of the govern- 
ments that world peace can be assured; 
he knows and says on all occasions that 
as much can be accomplished by sane 
and thoughtful citizens of the country 
who organize to promote a sound senti- 
ment in favor of the peaceful settlements 
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CARRIES CROP DOCTRINE TO FARMERS || Britain Expands 


or fourth year. The slogan “clover 





behind all movements, the purpose of | 
which is the education of the people, es- | 
pecially the young people, in whose hands | 
lies the safety of the world’s future. | 

He believes in such trips as that organ- | 
| ized by the United States Flag Association, | 
which is planning this Summer to take 
abroad a selected group of youthful Amer- | 
icans to see for themselves the places in|} 
England and France from which much of} 
our own history springs. Nothing could be 
more effective in making these young peo- 
ple understand the interdependence of 
the nations. We did not suddenly come 
into being. We are the result «> centuries | 
of growth in learning, in the arts and in| 
the science of government in those coun- 
tries from which our ancestors emigrated 
to the United States. 


Extension of Movement 


Is Recommended 


The President believes earnestly in the 
work that is being done by such commit- 
tees as yours. He knows that such an or- 
ganization in the State of Indiana can 
create a sentiment here which will spread 
out and coalesce with similar movements 
in other States of the Union. What is 
needed is a broad, general, sympathetic, 
comprehensive knowledge of what is best 
for our country and for the world, an 
appreciation of the efforts that our Gov- 
ernment is making to educate the public 
in the valiant ways of peace. 

For that reason, I believe it of great 
importance that students of the problem 
like Mr. S. O. Levinson, who has done 
so much to stir up popular sentiment, 
should travel around the country and talk 
to different organizations. For that rea- 
son, it seems to me important that, from 
time to time, men representing the Gov- 
ernment of the United States should go 
through the country telling the people 
what we are trying to do in Washington 
and how they can help at home. 

I must say, here, parenthetically, that 
this, in my opinion, has another use in 
that it brings the officials of the Govern- 
ment into contact with public sentiment | 
}in all parts of the country. We can not 
work effectively unless we know what the 
| people, whose servants we are, think on 
| these matters, and perhaps it is also fair 
|to say that we can not expect them to| 
think rightly unless we give them our ear- | 
{nest assistance. 





| country. 


| war of defense is thrust on a nation. 





{| I do not like the slogan of some paci- | 


« 


The State College of Agriculture of Missouri has undertaken a cam- 
paign for the improvement of farming methods by education of State 
farmers in the importance of a long-time program of soil improve- 
ment through use of lime, natural and commercial fertilizers, erosion 
control and a system of crop rotation including legumes every third 


and prosperity” has been adopted 


for the campaign. The illustration shows the motor truck used in 

carrying the campaign direct to the farms; the trucks carry exhibits 

and seats for auditors as well as the agricultural specialists who 
instruct the farmers how to carry out the plan. 


of international disputes. He is earnestly | fists, “I am not bringing up my boy to | 


be a soldier.” That is merely negative. 
How much better to say, “I am bring- 
ing up my boy to be in every way a loyal 
citizen of the United States.” That is pos- 
itive. It means the teaching of a sane 
patriotism. It means that the youth of 
the land will learn to think wisely, to un- 
derstand why they must carry out all 
the duties of citizenship. It will teach 
them how to distinguish between the dem- 


agogue who talks for the effect on his | 


personal fortunes and the patriot 
forgets himself in 


who 
his zeal to help his 
It will teach them that war is 
an intolerable curse and that. only in 
peace can the beneficent institutions of 
the Nation grow to maturity. 

But it will never permit them to side- 
step a duty even though that duty leads 
to death in defense of our land and the 
ideals which it represents. I said “in 
defense” because there are times when a 
No 
one of us can regret the War of the 
Revolution, as a result of which our Na- 
tion came into being, nor the Civil War 
which saved the young Nation. 

But knowing that there must be no 
hesitation in a crisis it is the duty of the 
people, and particularly of organizations 
like this, so to train the youth of fhe 


nation in understanding of international | 
affairs, in breadth of view that no crisis | 


will ever arise. 
The time, I believe, has passed when 
any nation wills war. 


ing leadership of the President, your 


Government is engaged in steadily build- 


ing bulwarks of peace. There are few 


| nations with which we have not arbitra- 


tion or conciliation treaties, or both, and 
the small gap which completes the circle 
is rapidly being filled. There are few na- 
tions which any longer suspect the pur- 
poses of the United States because those 
purposes are open for the world to read 
and because we have no secret under- 
standings with any one. 


There has been in the past more sus- | 


picion of our intentions on the American 
continent than anywhere else and even 
this suspicion is, I believe, fast disappear- 
ing. Probably in the past it has been in- 
evitable. Many people read into the Mon- 
roe Doctrine more thaN was implied. The 
United States was and is the most pow- 
erful member of the family of western 
nations and strength is always feared 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 5.) 


Under the inspir- | 


Foreign Trade 
In Iron and Steel 


Two-month Decline Ends 
When March Imports and 
Exports Increase Along 
With Production 


By Donald Renshaw 


Acting Commercial Attache, American 
Embassy, London 
| 


Ending the steadily downward trend 
‘which marked the course of the British 
jiron and steel industry’s foreign trade 
during January and February of this 
year, the March trade, both import and 
export, took a sharp upward turn. Pro- 
duction, too, gained although this im- 
provement may be attributable to the 
longer month. Despite these gains, how- 
ever, the unfavorable balance of trade 
| was continued for the seventh consecutive 
;}month with imports exceeding exports by 
slightly more than 40,000 gross tons. 

The import trade, totaling 210,467 tons, 
was greater by 33,411 tons than that of 
February, but fell short of the January 
total by more than 11,000 tons. The ex- 
port increase amounted to 26,764 tons and 
served to bring the total for the month 
up to 170,289 tons. 


March Ends Decline 

| The two-months long decline in the 
British import trade was ended with 
March when shipments received into the 
British Isles rose 33,411 tons. The trade 
in 12 classes of products contributed to 
this gain—the largest single increase be- 
ing that in ingots, blooms, billets, etc., 
30,677 tons. Other notable increases took 
| place in the trade in pig iron, 1,941 tons; 
{hoops and strips, 1,324 tons; wire, 1,177 ~ 
jtons; and structural steel, 1,112 tons, 
|There were seven decreases recorded— 
these occuring in the receipts of plates 
land sheets, 1,547 tons, and in steel bars, 
| 1,223 tons, being the largest. 

While the increase in exports from the 
| British Isles, 26,764 tons was marked it 
| fell short of that registered in the im- 
|port trade. Thirteen classes of materials 
contributed to this gain—the more marked 
{increases being those noted in rails, 15,- 
|'742 tons; “other manufactures,” 4,859 tons; 
| wrought pipe and tubes, 3,795 tons; tin 
plate, 3,361 tons; and pig iron, 1.996 tons. 
There were nine losses recorded, only 
| three of which exceeded 1,000 tons—2,389 
j}tons in galvanized sheets, 1,613 tons in 
cast pipe and tubes, and 1,021 tons in 
plates and sheets. 


Pig Iron Tonnage Gains 

Statistics of the British production of 
iron and steel during March show that 
the tonnage of pig iron made rose 36,- 
900 tons to total 357,100 tons in March— 
;the number of blast furnaces in opera- 
| tion at the end of the month, 81, being 
the same as at the end of February. The 
;} output of steel ingots and castings like- 
wise rose—gaining 13,700 tons to total 
500,100 tons. The number of open hearths 
lighted at the end of the month, 61, was 
'14 less than the number in use at the 
end of February. 

Supplementing the information that the 
Continental Steel Entente, acting upon 
the suggestion of representatives of the 
Belgian-Luxemburg industries, agreed, at 
its Paris meeting of March 26, to regu- 
late the total export tonnage of the sev- 
eral member groups on the basis of an 
export tonnage program to be fixed pe- 
riodically. 








Presenting the 


NEW CHEVROLET SIX 


in twelve attractive models 


Nowhere else in the low-price 
field is there such a wide selection 
of fine coachcraft as in the Chevro- 
let line—and Chevrolet alone in its 
class provides the many recognized 
advantages of Body by Fisher. This 
means not only attractive styling 
in lines and appointments—but 
also the safest, most durable body 
construction known—wood-and- 
steel scientifically combined. 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan. 


SPORT COUPE *575 


And as for performance—remem- 


ber that Chevrolet gives you a 


smooth, easy-running six-cylinder 


motor that develops fifty horse- 


power, yet operates with less exe 


pense for gas, oil, tires and upkeep 
than any other car you can buy! 


When you get ready to buy a low 


priced automobile, inspect the line 
of new Chevrolet Sixes which are 


now on display at your dealer’s. 


Special equipment extra. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


STANDARD ROADSTER *475 
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REVERE SuGAR REFINERY 
v. 
JosePH G. SALVATO. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Pat. Appl. No. 2640. 

Appeal from the Commissoner of Patents. 

Harrison F. Lyman for appellant; Jos1an 
McRoeerts (Cas. E. Rrorpon of coun- 
sel), for appellee. 

Before GraHam, Presiding Judge, and 
Bianp, HatrrecD, Garrett and LENROOT, 
Associate Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 

March 31, 1931 : 
HatFieLp, Judge.—This is an appeal in a 
trade mark opposition proceeding from 
the decision of the Commissioner of Pat- 


ents dismissing the opposition of appel- | 


lant and holding that appellee was en- 


Found of Same 
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ntiract 


Subsidiary’s Profits 


d Wisconsin Commission Upheld in Taxing In- 


_ come in Excess of Stipulated Sales Returns 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
Buick Motor COMPANY 
¥ 
City OF M™M.WAUKEE, WIS., ET AL. 
| Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit. 
No. 4418. 
Appeal from the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Wisconsin. 
Before ALSCHULER, EvANS and Sparks, Cir- 
| cuit Judges. 
| Opinion of the Court 
| April 6, 1931 
ALSCHULER, Circuit Judge——The appeal 
involves the validity of a reassessment by 
| the Wisconsin Tax Commission for State 
{income taxes for the year 1917 to 1924, 
| inelusive, of appellant Buick Motor Com- 
pany, a Michigan corporation licensed to 
{do business in Wisconsin. 


| The company has a capital stock of 


$10,000, all owned by General Motors Com- | 


|pany, a Delaware corporation, and car- 

ried in the names of its nominees. 
Under date of Jan. 2, 1917, “General 

| Motors Company * * * termed the Seller 


i egistration of a trade mark,; contracted in writing wigh “Buick Motor | 
acter” pa Sits essential features, the |\Company * * * termed thaBuyer” whereby | 
word “Revere” appearing immediately | “The Seller agrees to sell to the Buyer and | 
above the pictorial representation of a|the Buyer hereby agrees to buy from the | 
horse and rider (representing Paul Revere | Seller the entire output of automobiles and | 
on his famous ride), for use on certain | their parts of the (seller’s) ‘Buick factory | 
meat products, condiments, canned and|at Flint, Mich., upon a basis which will | 
fresh vegetables, canned, fresh, and pre- | result in an annual net profit of $2,500 
served fruits, canned fish, food flavoring | to the Buyer on said business.” The con- | 


| Motors the 


for each of the years in question.’ Whether 


the contract, as between the contracting | 


parties, is upon its face fraudulent, does 
not concern the State in the matter of its 
taxes upon income derived from business 
transacted within its limits. 


Whatever other purpose such a con- 
tract might have, the conclusion seems 


jlaw, so that the income would not be 
| taxable in the State where earned. This 
|motive might not alone warrant the State 
in ignoring the contract, but if appellant, 
notwithstanding the contract, continued 
|to earn the income upon business trans- 
| acted within the State, the contract would 
| not serve to defeat the right of the State 
| to tax the income so earned. 


The function of selling the product was 
a highly essential department of General 
| Motors’ business, scarcely less so than the 
| manufacturing end of the operations, and 
| was entitled to be credited with a sub- 
stantial share of the profits of the general | 
business. By turning over to General 
remittances for sales made by 
appellant’s Wisconsin branch, the profits 
which appellant earned on its Wisconsin 
business were diverted to appellant’s one 
stock owner—General Motors. 

While appellant carried on this vast 
business under an arrangement with Gen- 





quite irresistible that one of its objects. 
was to transfer the income arising from | 
the business of such States as then had,| 
or might thereafter enact, an income tax | 


« 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


TAXICABS—Operation—Liability for personal injuries—Company’s 
driver's negligence—Driver’s violation of instructions as defense— 


A taxicab company was liable for injuries sustained by a pedestrian when struck 


» 


liability for 


by one of its taxicabs, as a result of the driver’s negligence, although the driver, 
at the time of the accident, had deviated several blocks out of his regular course 
and was transporting a friend free of charge to her home, in violation of the 


| 
| 


ccmpany’s instructions to its drivers, since the company, having furnished the 
employe with a cab for operation on the streets of the city, could not avoid liability 
for the employe’s negligence on the theory that the employe, at the time of the 


accident, was not engaged in the company’s business, but could be held liable on 
| the theory that it had placed a dangerous instrumentality under the control of the 


employer. 


Schweinhaut, Trustee, etc., v. Flaherty; D. C. Ct. Appls., No. 5073, April 6, 1931. 


Wreck statute— 


TOWAGE—Loss of tow—Negligence in setting barges afloat—Limitation of lia- | 
bility—Damage to boardwalk—Contributory negligence—Division of damages— 


Where a railroad company maintained piers for unloading of coal, transported 


to the piers by rail, into barges furnished by the consignees through coal chutes 


on the piers, and where the barges, while awaiting their turn at the chutes, were | 


moored in large numbers at a mooring rack near the piers and particular barges 
were taken out of the rack by tugs employed by the railroad company for such 
purpose when the coal which had been shipped to the consignees who had furnished 
the particular barges was ready to be dumped therein, and where a tug, so em- 
ployed by the railroad company, in attempting unassisted and during a strong wind 
to drill out a barge several tiers inside, lost control of the other barges and they 
drifted away in the storm, the railroad company was liable for such of the barges 
as were lost in the storm, since it was a bailee as to the barges, although they were 
towed to the mooring rack by the consignees; its liability for the consequences 
proximate upon the original act of the tug was limited to the value of the tug, 


since it was not in privity with the tug’s 


fault on the theory that its terminal sta- 


tion agent’s order to the tug’s master to drill out the barge was peremptory; its 
liability was not so limited as to the damage done to a boardwalk by a drifting 
barge after the storm had subsided and the company had been notified of the 
proximity of barge thereto and the danger to the boardwalk therefrom and had 
failed to rescue the barge before the boardwalk was damaged; the owners of the 
boardwalk were contributorily negligent in failing to rescue the barges and thereby 
prevent the damage with knowledge that the railroad company was not doing so; 
such contributory negligence was not a bar to recovery, although the tort was not 
maritime, but entitled the railroad company merely to a division of the damages on 


y mnned soups, syrups, flour, tea,/ tract has unlimited duration. 
en : To appellant’s Wisconsin branch, with 
| headquarters at Milwaukee, there was as- 
| signed as its territory the northern pen- 


and other grocery goods. 

In his application for registration filed 
Nov. 28, 1924, appellee alleged that he 
had used the trade mark since 
10, 1922. 


March | insula of Michigan and all the State of | 


| Wisconsin except the southern tier of 


| eral Motors whereby the profits realized 
}at once passed to General Motors, the 
| profits constituted taxable income in Wis-| 
| consin ere they passed to the single bene- 
ficial owner of the capital stock. Distri- 


bution of corporate profits to or among) 


In its notice of opposition, appellant counties, which were part of the territory | stockholders, by whatever form, does not 


alleged that it was the owner of a trade 
mark, comprising the word “Revere” ap- 
pearing immediately above a pictorial rep- 
resentation of a man riding on horseback, 
for use on sugar; that it had used the 
mark since long prior to the first use 
by appellee of his alleged trade mark; 
that the goods of the parties possessed 


the same descriptive properties; that the | 
trade marks were confusingly similar; and | 


that appellant would be damaged by the 
registration to appellee of his alleged trade 
mark. Appellant also pleaded registra- 
tion No. 102174, issued Jan. 26, 1915, of 
its trade mark for use on sugar. 


Prior Rulings Noted 


It appears from an agreed statement | 


of facts submitted by the parties that ap- 
pellant and its predecessors used the word 
“Revere” as a trade name on its goods 
from 1873 to April, 1912; that, since 1912, 


appellant has used its registered trade | 


mark on six different types of sugar; that 
its sugar is sold in grocery and other 
stores in cardboard containers, and also 
in five, ten and 25 pound sacks; that it 
has expended large sums of money in ad- 
vertising its goods under its trade mark; 
that, since 1922, its sales have exceeded 
$21,000,000 annually; that its goods are 
well known to the public throughout the 
United States as “Revere sugar;” that 
appellee is in the wholesale grocery busi- 
ness at Chicago, Ill. under the name 
“Revere Wholesale Grocery Company,” 
and has used the involved trade mark 
on some of the articles enumerated in the 
application for registration since March 


10, 1923, and on the other enumerated | 


articles since Oct. 18, 1927; that the name 
“Revere” is and, for longer than a century, 
has been a “surname or proper name” in 
the United; that there are cities and 
villages in the United States by that 
name; that several ¢orporations have the 
name “Revere” as a part of their cor- 
porate name; and that the involved trade 
mark has been registered by many others 


for use on a variety of products, includ- | 


ing wheat flour. 

The Examiner of Interferences held 
that, with the exception of maple syrup 
and cane syrup, the goods of the re- 
spettive parties did not possess the same 
descriptive properties; that appellant had 
used its trade mark since long prior to 
any use by appellee of his trade mark; 
and that, although the marks so closely 
resemble each other as to be likely to 
cause confusion in the trade, appellee was 
entitled to register his mark on all ar- 
ticles named in the application for regis- 
tration, except maple syrup and cane 
syrup. 

Holding of Commissioner 
The Commissioner of Patents held that 


appellant had used its trade mark since} 


long prior to its use by appellee; that 
appellant’s trade mark was a valuable as- 
set in its business; that the marks were 
substantially the same; that, with the 
exception of maple syrup, cane syrup, 
candies, sugared ginger, sugared kum- 
quats, sugared dates, candied orange peel, 


candied lemon peel, and candied citron, | 


the goods of the parties did not possess 
the same descriptive properties; and that, 
therefore, appellee was entitled to the 
registration of its mark for use on all 
other products set out in his application 
for registration. 

It is claimed by appellant that the 
goods of the parties possess the same de- 
scriptive properties; that the marks are 
confusingly similar; and that it will be 
damaged by the registration of the in- 
volved trade mark to appellee. 

It is contended by counsel for appellee 
that the goods of the parties do not pos- 
sess the same descriptive properties; that 
appellant is not the originator of its 
trade mark and, therefor@ is entitled to 
limited protection only; and that appellee 
is entitled to have his mark registered. 

The validity of appellant’s trade mark 
registration is not before us and will not 
be considered by this court in a proceed- 
ing of this character. Sharp & Dohme v. 
Parke, Davis & Co., 17 C. C. P. A. (Pat- 
ents) 842, 37 F. (2d) 960; American Fruit 
Growers, Inc., v. Michigan Fruit Growers, 
Inc., 17 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 906, 38 F. 
(2d) 696; National Biscuit Company v. 
Joseph W. Sheridan, 18 C. C. P. A. (Pat- 
ents) —, 44 F. (2d) 987; Decker & Cohn 
(Inc.) v. S. Liebovitz & Sons (Inc.), 18 
C. C. P. A. (Patents) —, 46 F. (2d) 179; 
Celanese Corporation of America v. Van- 
ity vem oem Mills, 18 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 
—_-— . (2d 

Confusion Thought Probable 

Appellee is in the wholesale gorcery 
business, and the food products on which 
he uses his alleged trade mark are sold in 
the same stores as the goods of appel- 


assigned to and served from the Chicago 
| branch. 


Branch Treated as 


Independent Concern 
| 


During the years in question appellant’s 
{annual sales of cars and parts ranged from a 
|minimum of $89,000,000 to a maximum of 
$231,000,000, whereof the annual sales of 
the Wisconsin branch were from $2,454,000 
to $6,800,000. The cars and parts sold by 
the Wisconsin branch were billed to the 
branch by appeliant at about the same 
| price as to independent distributors, and 
were shipped from General Motors’ fac- 
‘tory at Flint, Mich., and remittances were 
made by the customers to the Wisconsin 
branch, which, having no bank account 
of its own, sent the remittances as re- 
ceived to General Motors. 

For the year 1917 appellant returned 
for Wisconsin tax an income of $5,018.42, 
but later contended thaf its income was 
only $2,500, which was the income which 
it annually returned for some years there- 
after. For 1919 the tax commission, over 
appellant’s protest, added as further in- 
come $80,051, which represented, in the 
main, Wisconsin’s proportion of an ag- 


by appellant as reserve for dealers’ re- 
bates. 

In 1920 the tax commission signified 
its dissatisfaction with appellant’s general 
plan of return of income, and there en- 


cussion between them, resulting, in 1921, 
in the inauguration of the general prac- 
tice of treating appellant’s Wisconsin 
branch, for income purposes, as though the 
branch were an independent jobber or dis- 
tributor of the Buick products. Amended 
returns were accordingly filed for 1919 
and 1920 (but none for prior years) where- 
under there was refunded to appellant 
$2,993.78 of the income tax it had paid 
for 1919. For the subsequent years in is- 
sue appellant assumed to return its income 
upon this basis, and paid its income taxes 
thereon. The data for the annual re- 
turns were supplied by appellant. 


Dealings Between Parties 


Claimed to Bar Commission 

But in 1926 the commission caused its 
own audit to be made of appellant's ac- 
counts to ascertain whether the returns 
which had therefore been made truly re- 
flected its income. After an apparently 
exhaustive investigation of appellant's 
accounts, as well as those of Gen- 
eral Motors, the commission concluded 
that these returns did not truly reflect 
the income and ordered a reassessment, 
whereby there was added to the income 
as returned sufficient to increase the tax 
which had been paid for the years in 
| question, plus interest, by an aggregate 
for the period of $226,734. This reassess- 
ment of income, and the tax thereon, was 
sustamed by the district court, whose de- 
cree fS the subject of this appeal. 

As to the accuracy of the Commission's 
audit there is no controversy. In the con- 
brief it is said: “The fact of the matter 
substantially correct, its premise or base 
of approach admitted; * * *” 

It is insisted for 
pellant and 


the Commission the 





estop 
Commission from questioning returns made 
lin pursuance of the understanding ap- 
| parently then reached. Apart from any 
| question of the right of the Commission 
|to bind the State by any understanding 
{or contract, it does not appear that what 
| was then done rose to the dignity of a 
land decision 
|cating the rights of the parties. 


| appellant’s income were not before the 
;Commission. Indeed, it is contended for 
| appellee that in making the reassessment 
the Commission did not depart from the 
general basis of understanding which was 
reached in 1921. To be sure, if the re- 
turns made by appellant had embodied 
| the figures as found by the Commis- 
}sion’s audit, the discrepancies between 
|them would not appear. 
| therefore that appellant’s returns were 
| erroneous—whether intentionally or mis- 
| takenly—the Commission could not be 
| estopped by any understanding reached in 
| 1921, as that understanding did not and 
could not properly bind the Commission 
to specific items or figures of income. 


State Held Not to Be 
| Bound By Contract 


gregate amount of $1,419,290.16 withheld | 


sued considerable correspondence and dis- | 


cluding paragraph of appellant’s reply} 
is that the audit of the Commission is/| 


appellant that the} 
transactions of 1920 and 1921 between ap-| 


;contract, nor that there was a hearing} 
by the Commission adjudi- | 


| In any event, it seems plain that at that | 
| time all of the salient facts bearing upon | 


To the extent | 


jrelieve the corporation from income tax| 
on what is so earned and distributed. | 
Cliffs Chemical Co. v. Wis. Tax Comm., 
193 Wis. 295; Shaffer v. Carter, 252 U. S.| 
37; Houston, etc. Co. v. United States, 250) 
| Fed. 1; Rensselaer & S. R. Co. v. Irwin, | 
| 249 Fed. 726; West End St. Ry» Co. v.| 
| Malley, 246 Fed. 625; Judson Freight For- | 
‘warding v. Commonwealth, 242 Mass. 47. | 


Assessment Directed | 


At Selling Agency 

It is maintained for appellant that Gen- | 
eral Motors was also licensed to do busi-| 
ness in Wisconsin, and that if this in-| 
come from the selling of Buick products} 
were taxable in Wisconsin it should be 
assessable to General Motors as its in-| 
;}come. But appellant is a distinct cor-/| 
| poration, which had contracted with Gen- | 
eral Motors to buy and sell Buick auto-| 
mobiles and parts, and it was this separate 
entity which transacted this business in 
Wisconsin, and to this entity the State 
| had a right to look for its tax upon the! 
profit arising in Wisconsin from the} 
transaction this business there. | 
| Judge Geiger’s opinion has, in 
our judgment, well demonstrated 
that the intercorporate contract does not 
limit the State to a tax upon the income 
which the contract assumes to prescribe. | 

But if the binding effect of the trans- | 
actions of 1921 were assumed, as con- 
tended for appellant, appellant would be | 
likewise thereby bound, and failing then 
and thereafter to have fully made the 
disclosures of income which those nego- | 
tiations assumed would be made, it may | 
not complain if thereafter the true state 
of the income is made to appear and its | 
taxes reassessed accordingly. For the tax- 
able years 1917 and 1918 it does not ap-| 
pear that any reassessment was made at | 
all pursuant to the 1921 understanding, 
nor that the alleged agreement of 1921 
was ever acted on as to those years. | 

The right to make such reassessment is | 
recognized in section 71.25, Wisconsin 
Statutes enacted im 1925.* 

In a quite comparable situation, where 


of 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 





Board of Tax Appeals 
Announces Decisions 


‘ Promulgated April 22, 1931 
Estelle B. Sargent. Docket No. 20493. 

Held that the original return for 
the calendar year 1917, filed on May 
16, 1918, by the husband of the pe- 
titioner, who was a resident and dom- 
iciled in the State of New Mexico, 
in which he reported all the income 
of himself and wife (petitioner in 
this proceeding), and the wife filed 
no separate return, is the joint re- 
turn required by law and that the 
statute of limitations began to run 
on the day following the filing of the 
original return, and its running can 
not be in any way affected or sus- 
pended by the later filing of amended 
returns. (Belle R. ‘Weaver, 4 B. T, A. 
15; Mrs. D. Sydney Smith, 4 B. T. A. 
385, followed.) 

Equitable Gas 
29475. 

The purported waivers are not ef- 
fective to extend the statutory period 
for assessment and collection of the 
taxes in question. They were signed 
after the taxpayer had been dissolved 
and it does not appear that the | 
signers had any authority or pur- 
ported to have any authority to sign 
or consent for the dissolved corpora- | 
tion, the taxpayer. Accordingly the | 
petitioner is not liable as a trans- 
feree of property of the taxpayer for 
any taxes. 

William G. Park, Executor of the Estate 
of Angus Park. Docket No. 41357. 

Petitioner’s decedent, whileg presi- 
dent and director of a bank, paid in a 
substantial sum to prevent the clos- 
ing of the bank following embezzle- 
ment by the treasurer. Held that the 
amount paid is not deductible either 
as a loss or bad debt. B. Estes 
Vaughan, 17 B. T. A. 620 followed. 

The Rail Joint Company. Docket No.| 
46003. | 
A corporation which, in order to 
reflect on its books ascertained appre- 
ciation in value of its assets, issues 
bonds to its stockholders in proportion 
to their stockholdings, and  subse- 
quently purchases part of the bonds 
for less than their face value, real- 

izes no taxable gain. 
Sarther Grocery Company, Inc., Sarther 
Baking Company. Docket Nos. 46523, 








Company. Docket No.| 








| substitutes 


| of Mid-Continent Petroleum 


the ground that the boardwalk owners were equally at fault, since the jurisdiction 
of the court was in admiralty in view of the limitation proceedings; the wreck 
statute did not absolve the railroad company from liability, since the barge while 
damaging the boardwalk was not a wreck but was presumably half afloat and half 
aground while pounding the walk until it went to pieces. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co., In re.; C. C. A. 2. 


VENDOR AND PURCHASER—Remedies of purchaser—Damages for misrepresenta- 


tions as to condition of house— 


Misrepresentations by vendors of a house which they had been occupying that the 
basement was dry and so waterproofed that no water would enter or stand therein 
entitled purchasers who bought the house in reliance thereon to damages, although 
the representations were not made in bad faith and were not known by the vendors 


to be untrue. 


Osborn et al. v. Will et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28294, April 10, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


CORPORATIONS—Foreign corporations—Doing business in State—Bank stock- 
holding company—Ownership of controlling interests in banks within State— 


A Nevada holding” corporation, which 


had been organized for the purpose of 


acquiring controlling interests in banks and, in the furtherance of such purpose, had 
acquired sufficient stock in four banks doing business in the State of Washington 
to enable it to control such banks, was “doing business” in the State of Washington, 
within the meaning of a statute of such State requiring foreign corporations 
doing business in the State to file a certified copy of the charter or articles of 
incorporation and to appoint a resident agent on whom legal process may be served, 
although the holding corporation, as such, had no office or place of business in the 
State, since the corporation had no right to acquire the stock of the four banks 
unless it was doing business in the State under another statute thereof, and since | fyture and from time to time in the future | 
the corporation acquired a majority of the stock of the four banks, not as a passive 
and inactive stockholder but for the purpose of controlling the banks for profit 
with the right to dominate the banks, dictate their policy, select their officers and | various banking institutions by the pur- 
determine the nature of securities they shall deal in—Bankers Holding Corp. v. 


Maybury, etc., et al. 


Trade 


TRADE MARKS—Class of goods— 


(Wash. Sup. Ct.)—6 U. S.. Daily, 448, April 23, 1931. 


Marks 


Meat products, condiments, canned and fresh vegetables, fruits, fish and other 
grocery goods held to be of the same descriptive properties as sugar, since use of | 
same trade mark on them will cause confusion as to origin.—Revere Sugar Refinery 


v. Salvato. 


(Cc. C. P. A)—6 U. S. Daily, 448, April 23, 1931. 


State Taxation 
WISCONSIN—Income tax—Subsidiary company—Contract with parent company— 
Under the terms of a contract between a parent company and its sales subsidiary 
doing business in Wisconsin, the annual profits of the subsidiary were fixed at | 
$2,500; held that the State Tax Commission was not limited by the contract in 
determining the taxable income of the subsidiary—Buick Motor Co. v. City of | 


Milwaukee. 


(C. C. A. 7.)—6°U. S. Daily, 448, April 23, 1931. 


WISCONSIN—Income tax—Deductions—Federal tax—Subsidiary company— 

In determining the deduction for Federal taxes to which a subsidiary company 
doing business in Wisconsin is entitled, the State Tax Commission may apportion 
to such subsidiary a share of the Federal tax paid by the affiliated group.—Buick 


Motor Co. v. City of Milwaukee. (C. C. A. 7..—6 U. S. Daily, 448, April 23, 1931. 


Tax on Gasoline Upheld 
By South Carolina Court 


Co.umera, S. C., April 22. 

The South Carolina Gasoline Tax Act 
of 1930 is not unconstitutional, the Su- 
preme Court of that State has held in two 
cases entitled Gregg Dyeing Co. v. Query, 


land City of Greenville v. Query. 


The statute in question is entitled “An 
act to impose a license tax on gasoline, 
therefore, or combinations 
thereof, kept, stored or used in the State 
of South Carolina, which have not been 


| subjected to the payment of a license tax 


under any other statute of the State of 
South Carolina.” 


Journal of the Supreme 
Court of the United States 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice | 


Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. 
Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice But- 


ller, Mr. Justice Stone, and Mr. Justice 


Roberts. 

Lowe P. Siddons of Chicago, Ill.; Wil- 
liam B. Cockley of Cleveland, Ohio; Percy 
R. Taylor of Toledo, Ohio; Daniel Eber- 
stein of New York City; and Lewis W. 
McCandless of Detroit, Mich., were ad- 
mitted to practice. 


No. 455. Annie G. Phillips et al., peti- 
tioners, v. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Leave granted to file brief 
Corporation, as 
amicus curiae, on motion of Mr. Richard H. 
Wills in that behalf. 

No. 426. B. D. McCaughn, 
tioner, v. Hershey Chocolate 
2 Est. E. Lederer, 
. Hershey Chocolate 

Est. B. F. Davis, 
. Hershey Chocolate 

Est. B. Lederer, 
Hershey Chocolate 

B. D. McCaughn, 
Hershey Chocolate 

Est. B. F. Davis, 
’. Hershey Chocolate Company; 

Est. B. F. Davis, Collector, 

Klein Chocolate Company; 

. Est. E. Lederer, Collector, 
. Klein Chocolate Company; 

. Est. E. Lederer, Collector, 
. Klein Chocolate Company; 

B. D. McCaughn, Collector, 


Collector, 
Company; 
Collector, 
Company; 
Collector, 
Company; 
Collector, 
Company; 
Collector, 
Company; 
Collector, 


peti- 
peti- 
peti- 
tioner, v. 

No. 430 
tioner, v. 
K peti- 
peti- 
peti- 
peti- 


peti- 


peti- | 
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Texas Legislature Votes 
Tax on Cigarettes and Gas 


Austin, Tex., April 22. | 

The bill (H. 547) proposing a tax on} 
cigarettes and natural gas has been passed 
by both Houses. Under the bill a tax of 
$1.50 would be imposed on cigarettes | 
weighing three pounds or less per 1,000. 
In the case of cigarettes weighing more 
than threé~pounds per 1,000 the rate is 
$3.60. The gross production tax on natural | 
gas is 2 per cent. The law would become 


effective 90 days after the close of the} 
session. 


According to Representative Phil San- 
ders, who introduced the bill the cigarette 
tax is expected to yield approximately $5,- 
000,000 and the tax on natural gas be- 
tween $400,000 and $500,000. | 
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Foreign Holding Company Liable 
To Control in Washington State 


‘Concern Owning Stock in and Controlling 


Banks Is Found to 
And Subject 


OtympIA, WASH. 
BANKERS HOLDING CORPORATION 


v. 

cen R. Maysury, aS DIRECTOR OF LI- 

CENSES, ET AL. 

Washington Supreme Court. 

| No. 596. 

| Appeal from Superior Court for Thurston 
County. 

L. B. DONLEY for appellant; the Attor- 
ney General and Lester R. PARKER, As- 
sistant, for respondents. 

Opinion of the Court 
April 6, 1931 
Beeter, J—The plaintiff brought this 
action to enjoin the defendants in their 
official capacity from proceeding to enforce 
the collection of a penalty prescribed by 
Rem. Comp. Stat., section 3855, which a 


foreign corporation doing business in this) 


State incurs if it neglects to file a certi- 
fied copy of its charter or articles of in- 
corporation, or fails to appoint a resident 
jagent on whom legal process may be 
served as required by Rem. Comp. Stat., 
| sections 3853, 3854. A demurrer was inter- 
posed to the complaint, and was by the 
court sustained. Plaintiff refusing to plead 
further, a judgment of dismissal was en- 
|tered, from which the plaintiff nas ap- 
| pealed. 


The substantive allegations of the com- 
plaint are: The plaintiff is a foreign cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the 
State of Nevada; that it owns no property 
}in the State of Washington, except that 
| it is the owner of more than 51 per cent 
}of the capital stock of two State banks 
|and two national banks domiciled within | 
| the State of Washington; that it main- 
tains no Office or place of business within 


| this State, and has filed no certified copy/tioned such acts. 


of its articles of incorporation with the 
| Secretary of State, nor has it paid the fees 
required by law to be paid by foreign cor- 
porations undertaking to do business 
| within this State. : 


(Question Whether Company | 
Was ‘Doing Business’ | 
The complaint further alleges: 
| “That one of the objects for which the| 
| said plaintiff is formed is the purchase, | 
ownership, holding and voting of 
capital stock of banking and other corpora- | 
tions, and thereby controlling the same! 
|by the purchase, ownership and voting 
of the majority of the stock thereof, and 
|to do any and all things for the protec-| 
|tion, improvement and enhancement of 
the value of such securities or any 
thereof; that the plaintiff, Bankers Hold- 
|ing Corporation, intends in the immediate | 


to purchase and-acquire within the State) 
of Washington the controlling interest in | 


chase of a majority of the stock of such 
various banking institutions.” 


The precise question raised by this ap-| 
peal has not heretofore been presented to| 
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Illegal Voter Not Liable 
To Wisconsin Income Tax 


Mapison, Wis., April 22. 

A person who voted illegally in Wis- | 

consin did not thereby become liable to 

the State income tax, the Tax Commis- 

sion has held in an opinion entitled In re 
Appeal of L. A. Walch. 


The evidence showed that Mr. Walch 
had a Summer cottage in Wisconsin 
which he and his family occupied from 
three to five months during the year. It 


showed further that he filed Federal in- | 
| come tax returns in Florida; that he had 


taken out nonresident fishing licenses in 
Wisconsin and nonresident automobile li- 


| censes in Iowa, designating Florida as his 


residence. 


Under the facts, the opinion said, Mr. 
Walch’'s right to vote could have been 
successfully challenged and his vote re- 
jected. The statute provides for the pun- 
ishment of persons voting illegally, but 


| further punishment by imposing the Wis- 


consin income tax is no part of the law, 
the Tax Commission declared. 


$56 


Today it is Currier & Ives prin 
day old violins or whatnot. 
subject of antiques move 
| 


to this enlivening and glorious 


and Interior Decorations Pages 


splendid understanding and authentic comment. 


the | 


Be ‘Doing Business’ 
to Regulation 


|this court. The single question is whether 


|@ foreign corporation organized for the 
| purpose or object of purchasing, owning, 
|holding, and voting a majority of the 
capital stock of banking corporations, so 
as to control them, is doing business 
| Within this State, when it acquires by 
| purchase a majority of the stock of bank- 
jing corporations domiciled and doing 
business in this State. If a foreign cor- 
| poration, under these circumstances or 
| conditions, is doing business in this State, 
| then the demurrer should be sustained, 
| otherwise not. 

Prior to 1905, a domestic corporation 
could not lawfully subscribe for, or deal 
in, the stock of another domestic corpora- 
| tion. Denny Hotel Co. v. Schram, 6 Wash. 
134, 32 Pac. 1002, 36 Am. St. 130; Parsons 
v. Tacoma Smelting & Refining Co., 25 
Wash. 492, 65 Pac. 765. This same rulee 
applied to foreign corporations as well, 
In Coler v. Tacoma R. & Power Co., 65 
N. J. Eq. 347, 54 Atl. 413, a New Jersey 
corporation operated the Tacoma street 
railway system, and it was proposed to 
transfer to the Seattle-Tacoma Inter- 
urban Railway, a Washington corporation, 
all of the assets of the New Jersey cor- 
poration. 


Legislative Purposes 
Shown in Decision 


The Supreme Court of New Jersey held 
that this could not be done, stating: 

“The courts of Washington have de- 
cided that one corporation cannot sub- 
scribe for, purchase, hold or vote upon the 
shares of stock of another corporation 
without legislative sanction, and that the 
Legislature of the State has never sanc- 
Denny Hotel Co. y, 
Schram, 6 Wash. 134, 32 Pac. 1002, 36 
Am. St. Rep. 130; Parsons v. Tacoma 
Smelting & Refining Co. (Wash.), 65 Pac, 
765. This doctrine rests altogether on 
considerations of public policy. But it is 


(Continued on Page 9, Calumn 2.) 


Graduated Income Tax Held 
Constitutional in Michigan 


Lansinc, MicH.,. April 22, 

There is no constitutional barrier to 
a graduated income tax in Michigan, the 
Attorney General of that State has ruled. 
The bill before the House is invalid, how- 
ever, so far as it attempts to abolish ad 


valorem taxes for State purposes, the opin- 


ion advised. 


Iowa Legislature Fails 
To Pass Income Tax Bill 


Des Mornes, Iowa, April 22, 

Neither the income tax nor the county 

assessor bill were passed by the Iowa 
Legislature which adjourned April 21. 
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subject the Saturday Antiques 
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Collectors, 


decorators, merchants and casual lovers of old and new 
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columns _ indispensable. 
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| Antiques g Interior trorations 


lant. The trade marks are almost iden-|,, 28 Judge Geiger's further discussion of 
tical. It would seem to us, therefore, | this proposition in his opinion in the Dis- 
that if appellee is permitted to use his trict Court, to which we make reference, 
alleged trade mark on his goods concur- |? 8S abundantly demonstrated that this 
rently with the use by appellant of its | Contention of appellant ‘is not well 
trade mark on its goods, confusion as to|S'QUnded. 43 F. (2d) 385. 

the origin of the goods of the respective | But it is insisted that the intercorporate 
parties would likely result. Accordingly, | Contract relation should be given effect, 
we are of opinion that the goods of | 2nd that the stipulated $2,500 of net profit 
the parties possess the same deserip- | % appellant should be held to be the maxi- 
tive properties within the principles here- | = of appellant's actual taxable income 
tofore announced by this court. Cali- ee a ; 
fornia Packing Corporation v. Tillman & 

Bendel, 17 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 1048. | 
40 F. (2d) 108; B. F. Goodrich Co. v. 
Hockmeyer (Zip-on Co., Substituted), 17 
Cc. C. P. A. (Patents) 1068, 40 F. (2d) 99; 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California 
vy. American Grocer Co. 17 C. C. P. A.| the goods of the parties possess the same 
(Patents) 1034, 40 F. (2d) 116; Cheek-/| descriptive properties; that the marks are 
Neal Coffee Co. v. Hal Dick Mfg. Co., 17) confusingly similar; and that appéllant | 
Cc. C. P. A. (Patents) 1103, 40 F. (2d) | would be damaged by the registration of 
106; Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., v. Harto- appellee's alleged trade mark. 

gensis ‘(Arrow Emblem Co., Inc., Substi-| Accordingly, the decision of the Com- 
tuted), 17 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 1166; 41| missioner of Patents is reversed. 

F. (2d) 94; Kotex Company v. Clarence! Garrerr, J., concurs in the conclusion. 


Klein Chocolate Company; SPECIAL 
No. 43 Est. E. Lederer, Collector, peti- 
tioner, v. Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Company; 
No. 437 Est. E. Lederer, Collector, peti- 
r, v. Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Company; 

: B. D. McCaughn, Collector, peti- 

r, vV. Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Company; 

No. 439. Est. B. F. Davis, Collector, peti- 

tioner, v. Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Company; 
Est. E. Lederer, Collector, peti- 
. York Chocolate Company; and 
. B. D. McCaughn, Collector, peti- 
tioner, . York Chocolate Company. Argu- 
ment continued by Mr. William Clarke Mason 
for the respondent, and concluded by Mr. 
Claude R. Branch for the petitioners. 

No. 445. Floy P. Baldwin, petitioner, v. 
Iowa State Traveling Men's Association. Ar- 
gued by Mr. Denton Dunn for the petitioner, 
and by Mr, J. M. Parsons for the respondent. 

No, 449 E. S. Smith, appellant, v. W. B. 
|; Cahoon, Sheriff of Duval County, Fla. Ar- 
gued by Mr. John W. Davis for the appellant, 
}and by Mr. H. E. Carter for the appellee. 

No. 453. The East Ohio Gas Company, ap- 
v. The Tax Commission of Ohio et 


46524. NOTICE 

1, The terms “sale” and “exchange” 
are to be applied to promote the in- 
tendment of the taxing act, and, 
while for other purposes they may be 
interchangeable, for its own purposes 
the Revenue Act applies the word 
“sale” to a transaction in terms of 
money. 

2. Petitioner agreed to “sell, transfer 
and deliver” its property to another 
corporation and to distribute its as- 
sets among its stockholders and dis- 
solve. At the same time its stock was 
surrendered and the purchase price 
was paid to petitioner, and, after 
payment of debts, the remainder was 
distributed to its stockholders. Neither 
petitioner nor its stockholders ac- 
quired any stock of the purcahsing 
corporation. Held, that the transac- 
tion was a sale for cash, upon which 
the gain or loss, based on cost of 
property acquired after March 1, 1913, | 
must be recognized under the Rev- 
enue ‘Act of 1926. 


OFFICK OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL, Washington, DP. C., April 17, 1931 
SHALEL BIDS will be opened in this office at 
‘po m., astern Standard Time, May 14, 1931 
for Alterations to the © Street Facade, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. Cc The work 
consists of the construction of a free-standing 
colonnade along the ( Streat front of the pres- 
ent Senate Office Building, approximately 330 
feet long, and projecting approximately 6 feet | 
from the line of the present building; including | 
excavations, reinforced concrete footings “and | 
slabs, common brick backing for exterior walls, | 
exterior granile and marble work, copper roof- | 
ing and flashing, ornamental bronze work, re- 
pairs to marble floors, changes in plumbing, 
heating and electrical work; models and carv- 
ing; carpentry and millwork; plastering, paint- | 
ing and gla In accordance with the Act of 
1931, the specifications require that all 
and rechanics employed under the 
for building shall be paid the 
prevailing rates of vages in the District of 
|} Columbia On or after April 2%, 1931, plans 
and specifications, not exceeding three sets, may 
be obtained at the Office of the Architect of 
the Capitol, in the discretion of said Architect, 
by any satisfactory general contractor A de- 
posit in the form of a check for $50.00, made 
payable to the order of David Lynn, Architect 
of the Capitol, will be required for each set | 
of plans and specifications to insure their re- 
turn in good condition, DAVID LYNN, Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, 
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M. McArthur, 18 C. C. P. A. (Patents) —, 
45 F. (2d) 256. 

It appears from the record that ap- 
|pellant has used its trade mark since 
|long prior to the adoption and use of | 
appellee of his alleged trade mark; that 





March 3, a - ° , : 
laborers subscription to the Saturday Edition of The Sun, inc uding Antiques 
contrac 


and Interior Decorations Depart ment. (Not good in Greater NewYork.) 


| pellant, 
| al. Argument commenced by Mr. William 
|B. Cockley for the appellant, and continued 
by Mr. Gilbert Bettman for the appellees. 

Adjourned until April 23 when the day 
call will be as follows: Nos. 453, 455, 457, 
489, 470 (471 and 472), 484, 490, 504, 505, 
and 513. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Insurance Risk 


To Be Assumed 


By West Virginia 


Appropriation to Pay Pre- 
miums on Public Prop- 
erty Eliminated From 
Budget Measure 





CHARLESTON, W. Va., April 22. 

H. W. Bradley, President of the State 
Board of Control, declared orally April 22 
that the elimination from the budget bill | 
of an appropriation with which to pay 
insurance premiums on State property| 
will necessitate the State carrying its own | 
insurance at least for the next two years. 

Insurance totaling $20,000,000 is carried 
on all State buildings, he said. Part of 
the coverage will expire July 1, 1931, an- 
other part on July 1, 1932, and the re- 
mainder in 1933. That which expires this 
year and in 1932 will not be renewed and 
unless an appropriation is made by the} 
1933 Legislature, all of the insurance will 
be allowed to expire. 

Mr. Bradley said that the premiums | 
paid by the State were $338,430 every 
two years. An appropriation for that 
amount was recommended by the Board 
of Control to the State Budget Commis- 
sion for inclusion in the budget bill, but 
the Commission recommended only $100,- 
000. At that time the Board of Control | 
pointed out that since the amount ap- 
proved by the Budget Commission was in- 
sufficient to pay the premiums, the entire 
appropriation could as well be eliminated 
and the State carry its own insurance. 
The $100,000 item was eliminated from the 
budget before its passage by the Legis- | 


~ 





lature. 


The Board estimates that the fire loss | 


on: State buildings during the next two- 
year period will be $2,192, Mr. Bradley 
stated. 


Connecticut Public Urged 
To Favor Licensed Insurers 


HarTFoRD, Conn., April 22. 

More complaints are received by the 
Connecticut Insurance Department against 
“a few obscure insurance companies from 
distant States not licensed here” 


censed to transact business in Connecti- 
cut,” the State Insurance Commissioner, 
Howard P. Dunham, declared in an ad- 


dress from the Travelers station, WTIC, | 


April 22. 

Col. Dunham urged the citizens of Con- 
necticut to purchase insurance only from 
companies which have compiled with the 
requirements of the State and are ad- 
mitted to do business. There is no neces- 
sity for any person in the State to buy 
insurance from an unlicensed company. 

While the rates of unauthorized com- 


panies are attractive, he pointed out that | 


“cheap insurance is not always safe in- 
surance.” In insurance, as in everything 
else, he said, “you get what you pay for 
and no more.” 


Double Indemnity Granted 
For Man Killed by Brother 


Ricumonp, Va., April 22.—An insured 
who interferes in an altercation to dis- 
suade his brother from shooting another 
person and is later shot and killed by the 
brother was held to have died from an 
accidental cause within the meaning of 
a double indemnity clause of a life in- 
surance policy, according to a recent de- 
cision of the United States Court of Ap- 
peals of the Fourth Circuit. 

The question involved was whether the 
death of the insured resulted directly and 


independently of all other causes from! 


bodily injury effected through an acci- 


dental cause. The general rule in such! 
cases, the court stated, is that the cause | 


is not accidental if the insured in doing 
what he did should have foreseen the 
danger of being injured. 


New York Setinaiiens 
State Control of Bus Lines 


ALBaNy, N.°Y., April 22. 

Governor Roosevelt today announced his | 
approval of the Thayer bill (S. Int. 429), | 
giving jurisdiction over bus lines to the 
Public Service Commission. 

The measure authorizes the Commission 
to regulate rates, issues of securities, serv- 
ice, sales, etc., and provides that each op- 
erator doing an intrastate business must 
secure a certificate of convenience and 
necessity from the Commission. The con- 
sent of the authorities of each municipality 
to’ be served must be secured, although it 
is provided that if consent is “unreason-| 
ably refused or withheld” the Commission | 
may authorize the operation without such | 
consent. 


Insurance Director Names | 
Deputies in New York | 


ALBANY, N, Y., April 22. 

The State Superintendent of Insurance, | 
George 8. Van Schaick, announced today | 
the appointment of his deputies as fol- 
lows, to take effect May 1: First Deputy, | 
Thomas J. Cullen, of Troy; Second Deputy, 
Charles P. Butler, of Syracuse; Third 
Deputy, Samuel D. Macpeak, of New York. 

Thomas J. Cullen is a graduate of the} 
Albany Law School, Class of 1925, and 
has been Executive Assistant at the Al-| 
bany office since April 1, 1930. Prior to 
that he was in the Department for three 
years as Registrar. His headquarters will 
be in Albany. 

Charles P. Butgr is a graduate of the 
University of Vermont, Class of 1917, and 
Cornell Law School, 1921, and came to the 
Department as counsel in April, 1929. He 
became Third Deputy’on Nov. 11, 1930. He 
will continue in charge of the New York 
office. 

Samuel D. Macpeak came to the De-| 
partment as confidential secretary to 
former Superintendent Beha in 1925. He! 
is a graduate of Fordham University Law| 
School. His headquarters will continue in 
New York. Mr. Macpeak has been ill, but 
he is much improved and expects to be 
back at the New York office in the near 
future. | 


Ruling Given on Evidence 
In Nebraska Insurance Case 


LINCOLN, Nesr., April 22. 


The Nebraska rule that the plaintiff 
may show the interest of an insurance} 
company in personal injury actions by 
questioning the jurors while being im- 
paneled or by cross-examination of the! 
defendant or his witnesses may not be ex- 
tended to permit such proof through di- 
rect examination of the plaintiff's wit- 
nesses, according to the decision of the 
Nebraska Supreme Court April 17 in the 
case of Nichols v. Owens Motor Co. 

However, the court held, since the plain- 
tiff “calmly and dispassionately conveyed 
the information to the jury by direct evi- 


dence that the defendant was indemnified 


Y 


from loss, it was not prejudicial to the 
defendant” and was not reversible error.| gasoline for cleaning: clothes. 


than ; 
against “all of the 522 insurance compa- | 


nies splendidly equipped and legally E> | ealty and Surety Underwriters, the pur- | 


Fewer Accidents 
In Pennsylvania 


| Industrial Mishaps Continue at 


Lowest Level Reached in 
16-year Period 


HARRISBURC, Pa., April 22. 

Accidents in Pennsylvania industry dur- 
ing March continued at the lowest level 
reached in the 16 years for which records 
are available, according to the monthly 


| accident report of the Department of La- | 


bor and Industry made public April 22. 
The record of accidents for March, 1931, 
shows that the customary accident peak 


| for that month was eliminated, the report 
| stated. The total is lower than for the 


corresponding month of any previous year 
and is the second lowest industrial ac- 
cident total since January, 1916. 

The Department explained that the low 


| figure was due in large measure to the 


industrial depression, but industry’s con- 
centrated safety effort was successful in 
“lopping off the usual March peak.” Fatal 
accidents totaled 129, while 9,091 nonfatal 
injuries were reported. 


Proposal to Amend 
Auto Insurance Law 


Fails in New York 


Gov. Roosevelt Vetoes Bill 
Introduced to Overcome 
Effect of Decision of State 
Court of Appeals 


Asany, N. Y., April 22. 


Governor Roosevelt has vetoed the 
Cohen bill (A. Int. 1333), Pr. 1855, amend- 


| ing section 109 of the insurance law in an | 


attempt to overcome the effect of the 
decision of the State Court of Appeals in 
the case of Brustein v. New Amsterdam 
Casualty Co. in relation to provisions of 
automobile liability insurance policies. The 
veto memorandum follows in full text: 
The State Department of Insurance has 


| written me as follows relative to this bill: 


“The insurance Department of the State 
of New York, through Mr. Magrath, Chief 
of the Rating Bureau, has had confer- 
ences with the National Bureau of Cas- 


pose being to arrive at standardized lan- 
guage to be used in automobile liability 
policies. The National Bureau of 
ualty and Surety Underwriters has; had 


| conferences with its underwriters looking 
{toward the adoption 


of either standard 
language for the insuring clause of 
liability policies or the adoption of a 
standard endorsement to be attached to 
its liability policies which will give the 
effect to the interpretation they have 
placed upon such policies to the effect 
that consequential damages suth as ‘loss of 
services,’ ‘medical expenses,’ etc, will be 
definitely included within coverages speci- 
fied in the policies. The proposed amend- 
ment to section 109 is deficient in that 
it covers merely loss of service actions 
and not other consequential damages such 
as ‘medical expenses,’ hospital bills,’ etc. 
If it was the intention of the Legislature 
to include consequential damages the lan- 
guage should not have been restricted to 
that used only to loss of services. 

“The New York State Insurance De- 
partment. has already inaugurated a pro- 
gram of bringing about a clarification of 
the insurance contracts so that the effect 
of the Brustein v. New Amsterdam Cas- 
ualty Company decision may be recog- 
nized_and the contracts clearly drawn so 
that consequential damages will be defi- 
nitely included or if the insurance com- 
panies wish to take advantage of restricted 
coverage, such restriction shall be defi- 
nitely set forth in the contract. It would 
seem better that the Insurance Depart- 


ment of the State of New York be per-| 
mitted to complete its working out of this! 


problem with the insurance companies 
who are manifesting complete cooperation 
with the Department in the matter than 
to enact into law a bill which of itself 
does not contemplate nor will it cure 
all of the difficulties that were pointed 
out by reason of the Brustein v. New Am- 
sterdam Casualty Company. Therefore, I 
a the above bill being enacted into 
aw.” 

For said reasons, the bill is disapproved. 
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Tncome Exceeding 
| Stipulated Sales 
Returns Taxable 


|Wisconsin Commission Is 
Sustained in Levy on Con- 
tract Limiting Profits of 
Subsidiary 


[Continued from Page 6.1 


| it was contended that the act should not} 


| be applied retroactively, and if so ap- 
| plicable would be unconstitutional, the 
{Supreme Court of Wisconsin said that 
|in passing the act the Legislature “merely 
| directed the Tax Conrmission to conform 
|}to a method which would have been 

| their duty to adopt without the act. But 


}even if applied retroactively, the statute | 


|would not be unconstitutional on that 


| ground.” Cliffs Chemical Co. v. Wis. Tax | 


Comm., supra. 
Basis of Defenses 

We find no merit in the suggestion that 
| the sales made to dealers in the northern 
| peninsula of Michigan were not Wisconsin 
| business, and that the profit thereon was 
not includable in the Wisconsin returns. 
The sales were made through and by, 
and the remittances therefor made to, 
the Wisconsin branch at Milwaukee, and 
were in essence Wisconsin business. If 
| the fact that the shipments to the north- 
}ern peninsula were made directly from 
| Flint constituted them Michigan and not 
Wisconsin business, then, by the same 
token, the sales made in that very 
considerable territory comprising the 
|southern tier of Wisconsin counties, 
| although made by the Chicago 
| branch, would be Wisconsin business 
| and the profits taxable in Wisconsin. But 
| appellant did not include in its Wisconsin 
}returns the income on that business, and 
| it would thus scarcely be in position to 
maintain that the northern peninsula 
business transacted through the Wiscon- 
sin branch was not Wisconsin business. 

It is contended that section 71.25 is 
unconstitutional because it grants to the 
commission judicial powers, if authoriz- 
ing it to determine whether the 
|}corporate contract was in fraud of the 
| Wisconsin income tax law. On this we 
;need say no more than that the statute 
was distinctly held constitutional by the 
| Wisconsin Supreme Court in Cliffs Chemi- 
|cal Co. v. Wis. Tax Comm., supra. 

It is further contended that the reas- 
sessment in question deprives appellant 
of property without due process of law, 
in violation of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. To the extent that this conten- 
tion is predicated on the assumption that 
|} appellant is taxed upon income which it 
did not receive, that proposition of fact 


has been heretofore sufficiently consid- | 


; ered, and disposed of contrary to appel- 
lant’s contention. 

| The Cliffs Chemical Co. case, where the 
|}tax was upheld on property which, as 
| produced, was distributed to the corpo- 
rate stockholders, and where the same 
| Federal constitutional proposition would 
j be involved as here, was heard on error 
in the United States Supreme Court, 
which dismissed it “for want of a sub- 
stantial Federal question.” Cliffs Chem- 
| ical Co. v. Wis. Tax Comm., 277 U. S. 574. 
Deduction Claimed 

| Appellant insists that, in any event, it 
| is entitled to such a deduction from the 
ascertained income as would be the equiv- 
alent of such a Federal income tax as 
would have been required to be paid by 
an independent jobber or dealer who had 
earned on Wisconsin business the same 


income which was found to have been'! 


earned by appellant for the years in ques- 
tion. Appellant contends that an inde- 
pendent dealer who had earned this in- 
;come would have been required to pay 
|a@ Federal tax very much larger than the 
Federal taxes which in fact the commis- 
sion did deduct from income. 

The commission dealt with the Federal 
income tax feature by apportioning to 
the Wisconsin income a proportionate 
share of the entire Federal in- 
come tax which was paid for the 


respective years by General Motors, whose | 


returns to the Federal Government in- 
cluded the profits of all its subsidiaries, 
including appellant. 
made by the commission is not attacked, 
but the method is questioned. 

For instance, for the year 1921 the de- 
ductible losses of General Motors Com- 
| pany were sufficiently heavy to neutralize 
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CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS 


April 22, 1931 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Asscociate Judges Oscar 
E. Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. 
Garrett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Customs 

No. 3390. Merck & Co., Inc., v. The United 
States. Opinion by Graham, Presiding 
Judge. Sugar of milk was assessed as ‘other 
saccharides” at 50 per cent The importer 
protested that it was properly dutiable at 
35 per cent as chemical compounds 
United States Customs Court overruled the 
protest of the importer and their judgment 
is reversed. 

No. 3391. Albert and Charles Boni, Inc., 
v. The United States. Opinion by Graham, 
Presiding Judge. Unbound pages of printed 
text and illustrations were assessed at 
per cent as printed matter of bona fide for- 
eign authorship The importers protested 
that the goods were free of duty as peri- 
odicals. The United States Customs Court 
overruled the protest and their judgment 
is“affirmed. Hatfield concurs in the con- 
clusion 

No. 3383. E. N. Kennedy 
United States Opinion by Bland, Asso- 
ciate Judge The importer petitioned for 
remission of additional duties claiming that 
the entry of the merchandise at a less value 
than final appraisement was without inten- 
tion to defraud the revenue or to con- 
ceal or misrepresent the facts. The United 
States Customs Court denied the peti- 
tion and their judgment is affirmed 

No. 3397 G. Braun et al. v. The 
United States. Steel sheets and plates, per- 
forated. Dismissed in acordance with stipu- 
lation heretofore filed. 

Patents 


Ex parte Charles P. Wellman. 
The 
Appeals 
process and 


J 


Inc., v. The 


No. 2682 
Opinion by Graham, Presiding Judge. 
decision of the Board of Patent 
requiring a division between 


product claims in appellant's application for | 
lined receptacles 


&@ patent on improvement in 
and art of making the same affirmed. 
Hatfield, J.,. concurs in the conclusion 

No. 2685. Ex parte William H. Spence 
and Roy C.. Bergen Opinion by Graham, 
Presiding Judge. The decision of the Board 
of Patent Appeals denying claims 1 and 2 
of appellant's application for a patent on 


Fire Caused 340 Fatalities 
In State of Texas Last Year 


Austin, Tex., April 22. 


Three hundred forty persons were 
burned to death in Texas last year, ac- 
cording to the State Fire Insurance Com- 
missioner, J. W. DeWeese. A large per- 
centage of deaths by fire is caused by 
improper use of kerosene and gasoline, 
he ‘stated. Since Jan. 1 of this year more 
than 15 persons have been burned to death 
through the improper use of kerosene, 
particularly in starting fires. Mr. De- 


Weese also warned against the use of | 


The | 


15 | 


improvement in internal-combustion engines 
is affirmed. 


No. 2691 Ex parte Flora E. Whiting. 
Opinion by Graham, Presiding Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 
denying appellant's application for a patent 
on a design for a dress is affirmed. 

No. 2687 Ex parte John W. Hornsey. 
Opinion by Bland, Associate Judge The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 
denying certain claims of appellant's ap- 
plication for a patent on improvement in 
treatment of iron ores and the like is af- 
firmed 

No. 2688. Ex parte Adelbert E. Bronson. 
Opinion by Bland, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 
denying appellant's application for a pat- 
ent on improvement in air stem for use 
with manifold air connections is affirmed, 

No. 2692. Ex parte John P. Leask and 
Horace T. Dyer. Opinion by Bland, Associ- 
ate Judge. The decision of the Board of 
Patent Appeals denying certain claims of 
appellant's application for a patent on im- 
provement in method of and apparatus for 
burning finely divided fuel is affirmed. 

No. 2689 Ex parte Ewald F. Tobold. 
Opinion by Hatfield, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 
denying appellant's application for a pat- 
ent on improvement in separator for valve 
insides is affirmed. 

No. 2695. Ex parte Ernest H. Peabody. 
Opinion by Hatfield, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 
denying appellant’s application for a pat- 
ent on improvement in fuel burners is af- 
firmed 

No. 2697. Ex parte Irving C. Jennings. 
Opinion by Hatfield, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 
denying appellant's application for a pat- 
ent on improvement in wet vacuum pump- 
ing apparatus is affirmed. . 

No, 2636. Ex parte Francis H. Weeks. 
Opinion by Garrett, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 
denying appellant's application for a pat- 
ent on improvements in portable hoisting 
apparatus is affirmed 

No. 2684. Ex parte Elmyr A. Laughlin. 
Opinion by Garrett, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals de- 
nying appellant's application for a patent 
on method of hardening the surfaces of 
steel castings is affirmed. 

No, 2683. Ex parte Matthew Green and 
Elmer M. Jones. Opinion by Lenroot, As- 
sociate Judge. The decision of the Board 
of Patent Appeals denying certain claims 
of appellant's application for a patent on 
improvement in rust-proofing composition 
and method of making the same is affirmed. 

No. 2690. Clarence E. Van Auken., etc., 
vy. Nephi W. Cummings. Opinion by Len- 
root Associate Judge. The decision of the 
Board of Patent Appeals awarding to ap- 
pellee priority of invention of gasoline 
gauges is reversed 

No. 2583. Ex parte Otto H. Eschholz. Im- 
provement in gas-filled tank. Petition of 
appellant for rehearing granted. 

No. 2616. William T. Kennedy v. Arthur 
J. Slade. Vehicle bodies. Petition of ap- 
pellant for rehearing denied. 

No. 2635. Ex parte William M. Bager et 
al. Improvement in dipper handle ends. 
Petition of appellant for rehearing denicd. 


inter- | 


The apportionment | 


On Building Bond 


Supreme Court Dismisses Plea 
Of Subcontractor for 
Recovery 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
on April 20 dismissed the certificate in 
the case of Ramsey and Gatlin Construc- 
tion Co., et al. v. Vincennes Bridge Co., 
No. 94, involving the matter of the re- 
covery by a subcontractor on a contractors 
bond given to secure the payment by the 
contractor for labor and material. 

The action was taken in view of a recent 
| decision by the Court of Appeals of Ken- 
tucky, in the case of Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Co. v. Wheeler & Putnam Co., 
holding that under such an ordinary form 
of contractor’s bond a subcontractor is 
entitled to maintain an action thereon. 
The bond should be construed, according 
to the per curiam decision of the Supreme 
Court, in accordance with the law of 
Kentucky, since the band was given and 
the obligations under the contract were 
to be performed in that State. 

The bond provided, it was stated at the 
|argument of the case, that it guaranteed 
|“the faithful performance of all contract 
requirements to pay for all labor and ma- 
terials contracted for” under the agree- 
|ment. The laws of Kentucky give to a 
subcontractor a lien but do not require 
a bond for the benefit of subcontractors. 


Insurance Agents « 
Of Alabama Warned 
Against Rebating 





Commissioner Greer Says 
Licenses Also Will Be 
Revoked for Offense of 


Misrepresentation 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., April 22. | 


A warning against misrepresentation 
and rebating by insurance agents has just 
| been issued by the State Superintendent 
of Insurance, Charles C. Greer. Point- 


ing out that insurance salesmen and agents | 


|are for the most part honest men, Mr. 
Greer stated his office would suspend or 
revoke the licenses of others who through 
| dishonesty or ignorance are guilty of these 
| practices. The announcement follows in 
| full text: 


| The executive officials of the individual 
| companies composing the giant institu- 
| tion of insurance are, to a very large ex- 
tent, outstanding business men. They are 
men of integrity and intelligence. They 
regard the handling of millions of dollars 
|of the policyholders’ money as a sacred 

trust. Truly it is. Down the years they 
|have done their jobs so well that the 
| public generally has sufficient confidence 


|to entrust large sums annually to the| 
| institutions they manage for the protec- | 
| tion of themselves or their beneficiaries. | 


| The salesmen or agents of these com- 
panies, for the most part, are alert, clear 
thinking, honest men. Now and then, 
however, due to ignorance, selfishness, or 


|down-right dishonesty, one of these men| 


|does a shameful thing. He misrepresents 
the contract he has for selfish purposes, 
{or misrepresents one already sold in order 


to make money. Or he rebates to make} 


Whichever he does, if he succeeds, 
He is guilty of 


a Sale. 
he makes a dirty dollar. 
a vicious practice. 
He has no place in the insurance business. 
If sufficient evidence of this malpractice 
is furnished, 
agent will be suspended to teach him; or, 
|depending upon the seriousness of the 
violation and upon the facts, be revoked 
to be rid of him. 
| This warning is sent with the hope that 
agents will emulate the example of the 
| splendid officials of the companies they 
represent; that the standard of ethics of 
| selling insurance will be raised; that the 
|laws of the State will be thoughtfully ob- 
served. 


its entire profits and it paid no Federal 
income tax for that year; and so for 
that year the commission made no de- 
duction on account of Federal income 
| taxes. To the extent that in other years 
the income of General Motors was re- 
| duced by deductible losses, the proportion 
|of Federal income taxes paid attributable 
to Wisconsin income would be propor- 
tionately less, whereas it is contended the 
profits of an independent dealer transact- 
ing the Wisconsin business 
likely have been subject to such reduc- 
tion. 


Of course we can not know what de-| 


ductions from income an_ independent 
| dealer would have been entitled to make. 
There are many contingencies which could 
/not have been anticipated. Once it is 
determined what income was taxable to 
appellant, the tax will not be defeated 
by embarrassments in the way of deter- 
mining what deductions from income the 
taxpayer might have been entitled to have 
| had allowed. 

If the practice was, as it seems to have 
|been, to determine the Federal income 
tax upon a consolidated return by General 
Motors and all its subsidiaries, we can not 
see that the State was derelict in its duty 
|or unfair toward appellant in deducting 
|from Wisconsin income, for purposes of 
the State income tax, such a proportion 
of Federal income taxes paid by the parent 
|company as would be attributable to Wis- 
consin income. If none were paid, then 
j}none would be deductible. 
}amount so deducted by the commission 
| for Federal taxes paid by General Motors, 
land attributable to Wisconsin income, dur- 
| ing the period in question, was $422,237.82, 
}and we find no substantial ground for 
;} complaint in the contention that the de- 
| duction should have been made. 
| Under the circumstances, appellant is 
| not in position to complain of the method 


| adopted, particularly as the record makes | 


| no disclosure of a definite plan which is 
}more fair. 

Generally speaking, strict mathematical 
| certainty can not reasonably be expected 
| in such matters. In the routine of taxa- 
| tion as applied to ordinary business slight 
departures either in method or computa- 
tion involving trivial amounts will not 
|be noticed. Having in mind the mag- 
;nitude of the business here involved, we 
believe the commission reached a con- 
clusion which sufficiently approximates 
| justice between this taxpayer and the 
| State as to require approval of the result. 

The decree of the district court is af- 
firmed. 
| *°(1) When any corporation liable to taxa- 
tion under this act conducts its business in 
‘such @ manner as either directly or indirectly 
|to benefit the members or stockholders 
thereof or any person interested in such busi- 
| ness, by selling its products or the goods or 
commodities iu which it deals at les? than the 
fair price which might be obtained therefor, 
|}or where a corporation, a substantial por- 
| tion of whose capital stock is owned either 
directly or indirectly by another corporation, 
acquires and disposes of the products of the 
corporation so owning a substantial portion 
of its stock in such a manner as to create a 
loss or improper net income, the commission 
|may determine the amount of taxable in- 
come of such corporation for the calendar or 
| fiscal year, havimg due regard to the rea- 
}sonable profits which but for such arrange- 
ments or understanding might or could have 
been obtained from dealing in such products, 
goods or commodities.” 


* 


He violates the law. | 


the license of the guilty) 


would not, 


The gross | 


Ruling Is Refused |Georgia Fixes Uniform Rates 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 


Zine Extraction 


| For City and Industrial Power) Now Possible at 


| 


New Schedules 


Atianta, Ga., April 22. 


Uniform electric power rates for indus- 
| trial service and for municipal and cen- 
|tral station service rendered by the 
| Georgia Power Company throughout the 
State have just been promulgated by an 
order of the Public Service Commission. 
Rates for domestic service are not affected. 


| The new schedules, according to Chair- 
|man James A. Perry, involve slight in- 
|creases in certain sections and slight de- 
creases in others, the net result being a 
| reduction of about $125,000 a year in the 
company’s revenue. 

| The Georgia Power Company, accord- 
ing to the order, has come into 
sion during the last few years of a large 
{number of electric plants throughout the 
State and now is serving 362 municipal- 
|ities. Continuation of the rates in effect 
}at the time of taking possession of these 


| properties, the order states, resulted in| 


}@ total lack of uniformity, and the Com- 
mission heretofore, on its own motion, in- 
stituted proceedings that resulted in the 


|establishment of uniform residential and | 


commercial rates. 


Proceedings Begun 


For Other Uniform Rates 
| Subsequently, the Commission began 


further proceedings looking to uniform | 


rates for the additional classes of service, 
and directed a rule nisi to the company. 
The utility replied by alleging that the en- 
gineers and accountants of the Federal 
| Trade Commission reported to the Com- 
|mission that the Georgia Power Company 
| was for the time under which the study 
was made, earning only 5.2 per cent on 
| the value found. 

“Representatives of the Georgia Munici- 
pal Rate Association,’ the Commission’s 


order continues, “took tne position at 


company are too high and should be re- 
duced, and that the lowest wholesale rates 
now in effect should be required to be 
applied throughout the territory served by 
said company. This association also con- 
| tended at the hearing that the kilowatt 
demand charge for central station and 
municipal service, which is now 50 per 
cent higher than for industrial service, 
should be reduced and made the same as 
for industrial service.” 


Declares Flat Rate 


To Be Impracticable 


“Rates should pe mxed,” the order con- 
tinues, “with regard to the value of the 
service to the customer, giving due con- 
sideration to what the traffic will bear for 
each particular class of customers. Stated 
differently, it would not be practicable to 
fix a flat rate for electricity to be ap- 
plied to all customers without regard to 
the class oy use and at the same time 
bring about the desired results. Such a 
method of rate making would make it im- 
possible to develop the State of Georgia 
industrially with electric power. An elec- 
tric power company may have a monopoly 
in furnishing electric power, but certainly 
has no monopoly in furnishing all power. 
This is true, because electric power comes 


| 





gasoline, etc. This competition exists in 
the residence, the commercial business, 
and particularly in the industrial business. 
|The revenue received from the sale of 
electricity to residential and commercial 
consumers has a very important. relation- 
| Ship to the industrial consumer. On the 
other hand, if the industrial rates are 
not properly adjusted so as to enable the 
electric power company to meet the com- 
petition of other forms of power and this 
industrial revenue is lost to the company, 
it follows that very material increases 
would have to be made in the rates for 
| residential and commercial consumers in 
|order to yield anything like a reasonable 
| return on the fair value of the prop- 
| erty. *“**s 

“The power company in developing an 
electric property does it for the purpose 
| of securing all the profit that may be ob- 


| pose of resale the company generating 


| the power is deprived of a certain amount | 


of ultimate consumer profit. 


“Where power is sold under municipal | 


or central station contracts these custom- 
ers are given first call on the company’s 
resources; that is, in case of high or low 


Power Commission 
Sends Questionnaire 


| Licensees Asked to Submit Data 
On Interstate Business 


| The Federal Power Commission will | 


send a questionnaire to each of its li- 
| censees to obtain data on the accounts 


; and records necessary for a proper ad- | 


| ministration of the Federal Water Power 


| Act, according to a statement made pub- | 


| lic April 22 by the Commission. 

| Chairman George Otis Smith, in pre- 
pared comment accompanying a resolu- 

| tion, stated that the information which 

| may be obtained will be of common in- 


| terest and value to the licensees and the | 


| Commission. The statement follows in 
| full text: 

A resolution passed by 
Power Commission follows: 


| Whereas, the Federal Water Power Act 


the Federal 


sion authority to make investigations and 
collect and record data, and, within the 
| limitations prescribed by the act, juris- 
| dection to regulate and control the serv- 
ices, rates, and securities of licensees, 
and— 

Whereas, certain facts necessary and 
|pertinent to the proper administration 
|of the Federal Water Power Act are not 
|at this time in the possession of the Com- 
| mission, 

Be it resolved, that the Commission at 
once begin the compilation of such in- 
| formation by sending a questionnaire to 
each licensee with the request that full 
reply be made on or before 60 days from 
the receipt thereof. 
| The chairman made the following com- 
| ment: 
| This resolution entered upon the min- 
| utes of the Commission is simply the for- 
|mal statement of something that might 
perhaps be taken for granted—the Com- 
mission needs facts. The conditions limit- 
ing or determining the force of this or 
that part of the Federal Water Power Act 
depend in turn upon the facts of the sit- 
; uation and the Commission must neces- 





facts. 
The first request for facts is now being 
| prepared and the information which may 


be of common interest and value to the 
licensees and the Commission. This 
questionnaire will relate to accounts and 


the extent to which the licensees of the 
Federal Power Commission are engaged in 
interstate commerce, and also other stat- 
utory requirements prescribed for the li- 
censces engaged in public utility business. 





said hearing that the present rates of said | 


in close competition with coal, oil, gas,| 


confers upon the Federal Power Commis- | 


| sarily make a beginning in learning those | 
be obtained in this way will, it is hoped, | 


|reports prescribed by the States and to| 


Charges for Domestic Service Not Included in 


of Commission 


water or any breakdown that would re- 
duce the company’s ability to deliver 
power, making it necessary to discontinue 
service to any customers, provision has to 
be made to meet the demands of the 
municipal or central station customers 
without regard to the demands of the 
industrial customers. 


“Power sold under the industrial rates 
may not be used for 7 purposes, 
except a maximum of 10 per cent that 
may be used for incidental lighting of 
the industry. Whereas, as a general rule 
the preponderance of the power sold to 
municipal and central station customers 
is used for lighting purposes. 

“There is a certain amount of diversity 
of the load factor of industrial customers 
which the power company has the ad- 
vantage of and which the power com- 
pany is deprived of in the case of muni- 
cipal or central station customers. That 
is to say, all of the industrial customers 
are not using all of their demand all the 
time and, therefore, this diversity among 
the industrial customers gives the power 
|company the opportunity of selling this 
current to other customers. The power 


tor on electricity sold to municipal or 
central station customers and these cus- 
tomers reap the benefit of this diversity 
factor in the resale of current to their 
ultimate consumers. 
power company having the advantage of 


lower rates for the residential and com- 


“At the present time the Georgia Power 
Company is_ serving approximately 43 
customers on the municipal or central 
Station rates and it is contended by the 
| Georgia Municipal Rate Association that 
the rates to these customers should be 
reduced to the level of the rates to in- 
dustrial customers. The record shows 
| that at this time the Georgia Power Com- 
pany is not earning in excess of a rea- 
sonable return on the fair value of its 
property and, therefore, it follows that if 


at a profit it would be necessary to in- 
crease the rates to the customers in ap- 
proximately 362 other towns served di- 
rect by the Georgia Power Company in 
order to offset this loss.” 


The Commission thereupon prescribed 
four schedules of rates, including three 
classes of industrial service and a separate 
schedule for central station or municipal 
customers. 


Value of Commerce 


Abroad Shows Effect 





Of Decline in Prices 


| ditions and by what means this is a 
| physical possibility.” 


Third of Percentage Reduc- 
tion in Exports Ascribed 
To Smaller Sums Paid 
For Commodities 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


smaller than in each of the four immedi- 
ately preceding years but was equal to 


1922 figure. The volume of imports stood 
within 2 per cent of the respective totals 
for 1926, 1927, and 1928 and remained 
47 per cent above the figure for 1921. 


Among the principal factors in the year’s 
decline of total export values were sharp 
price recessions in the case of raw cotton 
and foodstuffs and severly contracted 
sales of automobiles, iron and steel prod- 
}ucts, and cotton manufactures. Finshed 
manufactures, which have experienced a 
marked growth in our export trade since 


values and constituted 50 per cent of our 
sales abroad. While certain commodities 
of this group, as, for example, automobiles, 
experienced export declines of 50 per cent, 
the sales to foreign buyers of the class 
as a whole fell only about 25 per cent. 
Sharp price declines accounted in large 
part for a 27 per cent decline in crude 
material exports and for a drop of 34 per 
cent in foreign sales of crude foodstuffs. 

The wide discrepancy between the re- 
spective value and quantity declines of 
United States imports during 1930 was due 
largely to. the drastic price declines in 
crude foodstuffs and raw material. Coffee 
|imports, for example, showed a value de- 
cline of 31 per cent, even though in quan- 
tity our purchases exceeded those of 1929. 
| Imports of crude rubber dropped 42 per 
cent in value, though the quantity decline 
was slightly less than 14 per cent. Im- 
ports of crude materials as a class fell 
36 per cent in value. As in the case of 
| exports, the class of imports which showed 
|the smallest value decline was that of 
finished manufactures. Purchases of re- 
fined mineral oil increased 29 per cent in 
value over imports of the previous year 
| and newsprint imports fell only 9 per cent, 
Cotton and wool manufactures showed dol- 
lar value declines of 33 and 49 per cent, 
respectively. 

United States exports to non-European 
areas, whose purchasing power in most 
cases is directly dependent upon sales of 
raw materials and foodstuffs, declined 31 
| per cent last year, while sales to European 
{markets fell only 21 per cent. Exports 
to Europe represented a larger proportion 
|of the total in 1930 than in 1929. Pur- 
|chases from Europe declined 32 per cent 
jand those from Canada and Newfound- 
|land showed a drop of 20 per cent. The 
|; severe price recessions in raw materials 
and foodstuffs depressed the value of our 
purchases from Asia, Oceania, Africa, and 
| South America to levels ranging from 30 
| to 40 per cent below those of 1929. 





Commission Reinstates 
Broadcast Regulation 


Having inadvertently repealed a radio 
regulation dealing with the technical 
{operations of broadcasting stations, the 
Federal Radio Commission on April 20, 
on recommendation of its Legal Division, 
adopted a new order accomplishing the 
| result originally intended. In a note ac- 
| companying the new general order, the 
|Commission explains: 
| “The effect of General Order No. 109, 
| amending General Order No. 97, is merely 
|to change the effective dates of Sections 
I, II, and V (a) from Jan. 31, 1931, to 
April 30, 1931. In all other respects Gen- 
}eral Order No. 97 remains as originally 
| written.” 


W. L. Chamberlin 


Independent Insurance Adjuster 
1004 Baltimore Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Fleet Specialists, Companies Only 
“Since 1908” 


—— 


company is deprived of this diversity fac- | 


The fact of the} 


mercial customers of the power company. | 


the rates are reduced for this higher class | 
of service and for current that is resold | 


}at a certain temperature. 
| heat, less than 1,000 degrees C, is compara~ 





that of 1925 and 22 per cent above the! 


| 1922, showed the smallest fall in export | '* 
| tained from the sale of electricity to the} 
| ultimate consumer and where electricity | 
| is sold in wholesale quantities for the pur- | 





Reduced Expense 


Federal Scientist Effects 
First Radical Improve- 
ment in Process Since 
Days of Ancient Chinese 


Senescence 

Fuel economy, diminution of undesirable 
“blue dust,” and high extraction of zinc 
without interruption are among the ad- 
vantages of a new process for zinc reduc- 
tion perfected by a Bureau of Mines metal- 
lurgist, according to a. statement made 
public April 22 by the Department of 
Commerce, The statement follows in full 
text: 

The equivalent of coal at $1.20 a ton 
represents the fuel-reagent expense of the 
new methane-gas process of zinc reduc- 
tion just made public at the meeting of 
the American Zinc Institute, St. Louis, 
by R. S. Dean, Chief Engineer, Metallurgi- 
cal Division, Bureau of Mines, Department 
of Commerce. The process, which is ex- 
pected to have a revolutionary effect on 
the production of metallic zinc from rela- 
tively low-grade ore, is the invention of 
Charles G. Maier, metallurgist at the Pa- 
cific experiment station, Berkeley, Calif. 


Extensive Research 
It follows three years of experimental 
study by the Bureau of Mines to determine 
if zinc-smelting costs could be reduced 
and high quality maintained. In view of 


|the recent decreasing returns from zinc 
this diversity makes it possible to provide | 


production this solution is timely. Since 
the ancient Chinese — peo a ae 
smelting there has been pr 
radical improvement in method till the 
present. . - 
Mr. Maier; formerly of Sharon, Pa. 
graduated from Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and was a4 research fellow 
at the University of Utah. By his in- 
vention zinc of electrolytic purity is pro- 


|ducible with comparative economy. This 


is a significant application of exact knowl- 


ledge of fundamental, chemical and me- 


tallurgical laws to the practical require- 
ments of industry. “No one will doubt 
but that zine will be smelted continuously 
for many years te come,” said Mr. Maier. 
“but if the smelting industry is to re- 
main profitable its methods must be im- 
proved from the standpoint of conserva~- 
tion of energy and labor. These consid~- 
erations mean the better use of fuel and 
large-size direct-acting reduction units. 


Possibilities of Process 

“It is in just these latter directions that 
a precise knowledge of chemical funda- 
mentals may be expected to define the 
limits of imaginative possible projects; 
and if the smelting industry makes full 
use of the chemical data now available, 
it can not fail to improve the practice 
of smelting and may even attain the re- 
current goal of the zinc metallurgist, the 
so-called direct smelting of zinc to- liquid 
metal. Quantitative physical chemistry 
is now able to point out under what con- 


Thermodynamic calculations made at 


| Berkeley enabled the prediction of the 


chemical combination of zinc oxide from 
the ore and of methane or natural gas 
This degree of 


tively less than that required in other 
methods and is vitally effective in economy 
of plant construction and of operation. 
These and the other advantages of low 
maintenance, minimized labor, high re- 
covery, and quality of product are featured 
in the Zinc Institute discussion. 


Fuel Economy 


The use of natural gas in the new pro- 
cess will have many important effects. It 
is particularly suitable for continous 
countercurrent operation permitting high 
extraction of zinc without interruption. 
The undesirable formation of blue dust, 
a mixture of 10 per cent zinc oxide and 
90 per cent of impalpable zinc ‘powder, 


land difficult to control in the older dry 


processes, can be practically elmiinated by 
i 


There is no expense for gas-producer 
equipment to convert coal to gaseous fuel, 
The fuel economy is high, as 12,000 cubit 
feet of methane at 10 cents per thousand 
will reduce 1 ton of metallic zine for 
which 1 ton of coal would otherwise be 
required. Natural gas, aS a $7,000,000,000 
commodity, may advantageously employ 
some of its present immense capacity to 
the economic benefit of what is the third 
largest nonferrous mineral industry in this 
country. 

The possibilities of the new method fore- 
cast from the Berkeley research have been 
proved by trial at the Rare and Precious 
Metals Experiment Station at Reno, Nev., 
and detailed in Report of Investigations 
3091 issued this week by the Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. 


Steel Company Seeks 
Higher Tariff on Product 


The United States Tariff Commission 
has been requested to make an investi- 
gation of steel antrifriction balls, for the 
purpose of increasing the duty on that 
commodity, in an application filed with 
the Commission by the Hider Steel Ball 
Works of Binghamton, N. Y., the Com- 
mission announced April 22. 


———— eee 
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Method Adopted 


For Valuation of 
_ Rail Properties 


First Recapture Report for 
Major Roads Declares 
Determinations Largely a 
Matter of Judgment 


The manner in which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission proposes to value 
railroad properties for rate-making and 
recapture purposes was sent forth in a 
report just made public, dealing with the 
excess income of the Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg & Potomac Railroad for the 
years 1922 and 1923. (Finance Docket No. 
3898.) 

The report, which determined that a 
total of $891,696.84 is subject to recapture 
by the Government under section l5a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended by the Transportation Act of 
1920, is the first final report dealing with 
recapture issued since the Supreme Court 
of the United States overruled the Com- 
mission in the St. Louis & O'Fallon Rail- 
Way case. 


It is also the first recapture report 
ever issued by the Commission against 
a Class I railroad. 


In the O'Fallon case, the high court 
held that the Commission had failed to 
give “due weight” to the cost of repro- 
duction of the road’s properties at current 
prices. 

In the report just issued, the Commis- 
sion declared that the “valuation of prop- 
erty must always be largely a matter of 
judgment and not of formula or precise 
mathematical computation.” It was 
further stated that “both the cost of re- 
production and original cost must receive 
consideration in the determination of final 
value for rate-making purposes.” 

Announcement of the Commission’s re- 
port upon the excess income of the Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Rail- 
road, was published in the issue of 


.April 22. 


The full text of the Commission’s dis- 
cussion of final value of the R. F. & P., 
follows: 

Thus far we have stated separately the 
value of lands and working capital and 
completed the underlying findings of fact 
from which the present value of the as- 
sembled going property is to be determined 
as an integrated single sum. The remain- 
ing question at issue is the weight and 
consideration to be given to the matters 
thus set forth, and the issue here has 
been narrowed to a question of the relative 
weight or effect to be accorded original 
cost and cost of reproduction in determin- 
ing the value of the structural part of the 
property. 

Respondent contends that dominant 
weight should be given to reproduction cost 
to the complete exclusion of original cost. 
The contrary view, shared by counsel for 
the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners and the National 
Gonference on Valuation of American 
Railroads, is that original cost is an ele- 
ment which, like cost of reproduction, 
must be given consideration and weight 
in the determination of final value, but 
they are unable to state the respective 
weights that should be given in this case. 


Original Cost Declared Irrelevant 


The respondent admits that original 
cost must be considered in some cases 
but contends that it is wholly irrelevant 
in a case like the present where there 
has been a substantial change in the 
price level since the time of construction. 
In practical effect this amounts to say- 
ing that it is entitled to no weight what- 
ever, since under the hypothesis cost of 
reproduction is the really determinative 
factor, governing wherever a material dis- 
crepancy exists between the two figures. 
. Respondent, however, urges with great 
earnestness that its view is supported not 
only by our own past decisions but by 
the predominant indicial authority as well. 
A great many of the cases cited, however, 
are ones where the evidence before the 
tribunal was largly confined to a state- 
ment of cost of reproduction or where 
she figures with respect to original cost, 
if present at all, were either fragmentary 
or lacking in accuracy. Under such cir- 
cumstances there could be no real issue 
pertaining to the respective weight to be 
accorded each factor. 


Previous Case Cited 


In Smyth v. Ames, supra, the court was 
confronted with the reverse of the situa- 
tion which obtained during the recapture 
periods here under consideration. The 
question there related to the rates of rail- 
roads in the State of Nebraska which had 
been largely constructed while prices were 
on the high plane attendant upon Civil 
War inflation. At the time of the in- 
quiry the prices had undergone a severe 
decline and the roads could have been re- 
produced for substantially less than their 
original cost. Counsel for the State ap- 

ring in the public interest contended 

at the rates should be based upon the 
current cost of reproduction as the equiva- 
lent of the value of the property, while 
the roads insisted upon a sufficient re- 
turn to secure the payment of interest on 
bonds and dividends on stocks, the securi- 
ties supposedly representing the original 
higher cost of the property. The court 
found that the rates in question were 
too low to yield a fair return upon any 
proper rate base, but indicated its views 
upon the question of valuation in the fol- 
lowing language: 
» “We hold, however, that the basis of 
all calculations as to the reasonableness 
of rates to be charged by a corporation 
maintaining a highway under legislative 
Sanction must be the fair value of the 
property being used by it for the con- 
venience of the public. And, in order to 
ascertain that value, the original cost of 
construction, the amount expended in per- 
manent improvements, the amount and 
market value of its bonds and stock, the 
present as compared with the original 
cost of construction, the probable earning 
capacity of the property under particular 
rates prescribed by statute, and the sum 
required to meet operating expenses, are 
all matters for consideration, and are to 
be given such weight as may be just 
and right in each case. We do not say 
that there may not be other matters to 
be regarded in estimating the value of 
the property. What the company is en- 
titled to ask is a fair return upon the 
value of that which it employs for the 
public convenience. On the other hand, 
what the public is entitled to demand 
ig that no more be exacted from it for 
the use of a public highway than the 
services rendered by it are reasonably 
worth.” 

*The court evidently regarded it as in- 
equitable to deprive the roads of any rec- 
ognition of the amount of their invest- 
ment, while at the same time it was not 
disposed to deprive the public of all of 
the benefit of the decline in prices. But 
whatever the reason, the refusal of the 
court to accept either cost of reproduc- 
tion or original cost as the sole deter- 
minant of value; even though there had 
been a material change in the price level 
Since the roads were built. stems out 
prominently. The rule thr 300 

been quoted and relied upon vy the 









Error Made in Statement 
Of Inland Waterways Profit 


In an article based on the annual re- 
port of Maj. Gen. T. Q. Ashburn, Chair- 
man of the Inland Watérways Corporation, 
to the Secretary of War, published in the 


issue of April 21, it was incorrectly stated 
that the net profit of the corporation 
in 1930 was more than $65,000,000, as com- 
pared to a net loss of approximately $354,- 
000 during the year previous. 

The net profit of the corporation in 
1930 was $46,336.18 as compared to the 
net loss during the previous year of $354,- 
048.46. The net operating income in 1930 
was $65,177.09 as against a net operating 
loss of $72,798.08 during 1929, the report 
shows. 








as correctly expressive of the accepted 
method by whieh value must be found. 

For a number of years subsequently the 
cases coming before the Supreme Court 
dealt with incidental questions of valua- 
tion, but none has been brought to our 
attention where a distinct issue was drawn 
between original cost and cost of repro- 
duction as determining elements of value 
until the great rise in prices incident to 
the World War. In Minnesota Rate Cases, 
supra, there was involved, it is true, the 
proper method of valuing lands and the 
court approved the rule followed in the 
evidence presented by the bureau in this 
case. In Galveston Electric Co. v. Gal- 
veston, supra, the court had under con- 
sideration, among other matters, the value 
of the property of the street railway com- 
pany of Galveston. ‘ 


Master’s Report Accepted 


The master in his report submitted in 
1919, had concluded that the future price 
level of commodities and labor would be 
331-3 per cent over the 1913 level and 
applied that per cent in his determina- 
tion of value. The company’s witness had 
prophesied that the level would be 60 to 
70 per cent above the 1913 prices. The 
court below accepted the master’s conclu- 
‘sion in this respect and no error was found 
therein by the Supreme Court. 


In Missouri ex rel. S. W. Bell Co. v. 
Public Serv. Com., supra, the State Com- 
mission had undertaken to value the prop- 
erty of the telephone company without ac- 
cording any weight to the greatly en- 
hanced cost of material, labor, and sup- 
plies over those prevailing in 1913, 1914, 
and 1916, although competent witnesses 
had estimated them as having increased 
45 to 50 per cent. Witnesses for the com- 
pany asserted that the property was worth 
at least 25 per cent more than the Com- 
mission’s estimates, and this testimony was 
accepted by the court in fixing a value of 
at least $25,000,000. 


In Bluefield W. W. & Improve. Co. v. 
Public Service Com., supra, the court over- 
turned a valuation fixed by the State Com- 
mission as not according proper, if any, 
weight to the greatly enhanced costs of 
construction in 1920 over those prevail- 
ing before the war, but did not declare 
what the proper weight should be. 


In Georgia Railway & Power Co. v. 
Railroad Commission, 262 U. S. 625, the 
court refused to disturb ‘a valuatién of the 
Georgia Commission which had accorded 
some consideration to cost of reproduc- 
tion, holding that the refusal of the Com- 
mission and of the lower court to hold 
that, for rate-making purposes, the physi- 
cal properties of a utility must be valued 
at the replacement cost, less depreciation, 
was clearly correct. The decision was not 
unanimous, Justice McKenna dissenting 
on the ground that the cost of reproduc- 
tion, less depreciation, was the equivalent 
of the present value of the property and 
that the majority of the court were in 
error in holding otherwise. 


Cost of Reproduction 


In McCardle v. Indianapolis Water Co., 
supra, the court sustained a finding by the 
district judge of a value of at least $19,- 
000,000, which, although substantially more 
than the original cost of the property, was 
yet, as the court pointed out, materially 
less than a. value on the basis of cost of 
reproduction less depreciation at the time 
of the Commission’s order. Justice Butler, 
however, in delivering the opinion of the 
court stated that while the reasonable 
cost of a system of water works is good 
evidence of its value at the time of con- 
struction, it ceased to be of any force or 
effect after a major change in the price 
level. In the last analysis the support for 
respondent’s contention in decisions of the 
Supreme Court is mainly bottomed upon 
this statement. 

However, it was not followed by the 
court itself in the next leading case on 
valuation. In that case, St. Louis & O’Fal- 
lon R. Co. v. United States, supra, the 
court annulled our valuation of that road 
for rate-making and recapture purposes, 


| because it believed that no consideration 


had been given to cost of reproduction, 
but expressly stated that the weight to 
be accorded thereto was not before it. 

It is unreasonable to suppose that this 
important question would have been dealt 
with in this way had the court found as 
little difficulty as respondent in accepting 
the view that cost of reproduction must 
be taken under ordinary circumstances as 
the equivalent of value. 


We conclude that both cost of repro- 
duction and original cost must receive 
consideration in the determination of 
final value for rate-making purposes. In 
no case to which our attention has been 
directed has the Supreme Court of the 
United States ruled as to the specific 
weights to be given to these elements. 
On the contrary, its decisions clearly in- 
dicate that they may well vary accord- 
ing to the conditions affecting different 
railroads. 


To base values in all cases upon an 


equal consideration of cost of reproduc- 
tion and original cost or on any other 


| fixed proportion would be an artificial 


rule such as was condemned in the Min- 
nesota Rate Cases, supra, page 434. “The 
basis of calculation is the ‘fair value of 
the property’ used for the convenience of 
the public. * * * The ascertainment of 
that value is not controlled by artificial 
rules. It is not a matter of formulas, 
but there must be a reasonable judg- 


sideration of all relevant facts.” 


The valuation of property must always 
be largely a matter of judgment and not 
of formula or precise mathematical com- 
putation. 


In our findings of the value of the 
property used by the respondent in the 
service of transportation during the re- 
capture years we are according such 
weight to the present cost and original 
cost of construction as in our judgment 
is justified by the record. The values 
found reflect in substantial degree both 
elements of cost. 


The cost of reproduction new of the 
property, except land, in use by the re- 
spondent on Dec. 31, 1920, based on pe- 
riod prices reflecting costs of railroad 
construction in prior and subsequent years 
we find to be $35,177,439. During the 10 
months of 1920 additions and betterments 
had been made at a gross cost of $473,- 
590. Eliminating these items, the cost of 
reproduction on March 1, 1920, was $34,- 
703,849 based on the prices used in the 
| ascertainment of the reproduction cost on 
the last day of that year. 


Equating the cost of the additions or 
retirements in proportion to the time 
within the period that the items were 





in or out of service produces the sum 
|of $28,156, which, added to the cost of 
rcp oduction at the beginning of the pe- 
| riod, results in an average cost of repro- 


jpreme Court in practically every im-j|duction new for the 10 months of 1920 


portant valuation case since that time] of $34,732,005. 


The cost of reproduction 








ment, having its basis in a proper con- | 


‘Southern Road 
Will Be Heard 
On Trust Charge 


I. C. C. Charges Control of 
Mobile & Ohio Line Tends 
To Lessen Competition 
And Restrain Commerce 


Action taken by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against the Southern 
Railway under the Clayton Anti-trust Act 
by reason of the control exercised by the 
Southern in the Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 
will be the subject of public hearings to 
be held this Summer or early Fall, records 
of the Commission disclosed April 22. 
(Docket No. 22120.) 

It has been two years since the Com- 
mission issued its complaint against the 
Southern Railway under section 7 of the 
Clayton Act charging that the effect of 
the Southern’s acquisition of 56,702 shares 
of capital stock, and certain general mort- 
gage bonds of May 15, 1888, in the aggre- 
gate amount of $7,957,000 of the Mobile 
& Ohio, “may be to substantially lessen 
competition” between the Southern Rail- 
way, the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific Railway, the Alabama Great 
Southern Railroad, and the Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad, “and each of said corporations,” 
and to “restrain commerce in certain sec- 
tions and communities.” 


Investigations Conducted 


The Commission’s complaint was made 
}on April 9, 1929. Since that time, ac- 
{cording to the records, “employes of the 
Commission have been conducting an ac- 
tive investigation and preparing exhibits 
to be used when the case is assigned for 
hearing.” 

Following the filing of the complaint by 
the Commission the Southern made a mo- 
tion to dismiss the complaint on the 
ground that the Commission was without 
jurisdiction to prosecute it, since the ac- 
quisition of control assailed was alleged 
to have been made in 1901, while the 
Clayton Act was not passed until 1914. 

It was the contention of the Southern 
that the Clayton Act applied only to po- 
tential acquisitions, and was written en- 
tirely in the future tense, and therefore 
could not be construed in a retroactive 
sense. 

Commisison counsel argued, however, 
that where acquisition occurred in years 
past and conditions changed so that com- 
petition which might not have been af- 
fected at the time of acquisition could 
at the present time be endangered, the 





a complaint under the Clayton Act. 


Motion Was Dismissed 


The Southern’s motion to dismiss was 
subsequently dismissed, and the Commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Inquiry continued its 
investigation into the acquisition. 

Acquisition by the Southern during the 
latter part of 1916 of control of the New 
Orleans and Northeastern Railroad by 
purchase of 60,000 shares of common stock 
without permission of the Commission, 
|is also included in the Commission’s com- 
plaint. 

Parties which have been permitted by 
the Commission to intervene in the pro- 
ceedings to date, are the Alabama State 
Docks Commission; John H. Jones of Mo- 
bile, Ala.; the City of Mobile, Ala.; George 
Taylor, Irving S. Schlesinger, and John 
J. Neff, Mobile & Ohio stockholders; New 
Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau of the New 
Orleans Board of Trade, and other New 
Orleans interests; Mobile Cotton Ex- 
change; and Earl E. Campbell, security 
holder with interest in the proceedings, 
residing at New York. 

The interests representing the City of 
Mobile, as well as individuals with an in- 
terest in the development of that port, 
contend that the control exercised by the 
Southern over the Mobile & Ohio has 
caused the elimination of competition be- 
tween both roads, the lines of which serve 
Mobile, with the result that the expansion 
and development of the port has been 
seriously hampered. It’ was pointed out 
that both the Federal and State govern- 
ments have expended millions of dollars 
in developments in the vicinity of Mobile 
and in the harbor proper. 


Outline of Complaints 


Referring to the destruction of com- 
petition alleged between the Southern and 
the Mobile & Ohio by reason of the 
Southern’s control of the latter road, the 
City of Mobile declared “the result of this 
situation is and has been that the in- 
come received for the use of the port and 
terminal facilities of Mobile, so con- 
structed by the State of Alabama, is and 
will be insufficient to pay the interest due 
and to become due on the bonds issued 
by the State of Alabama to pay the cost 
of construction thereof and such condi- 
tion will continue to exist as long as the 
Southern Railway Company is permitted 
to control the Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
Company, and, as a result thereof, the 
interest and principal of said bonds will 
have to be paid by means of taxes levied 
on the citizens of the City of Mobile.” 

The New Orleans interests contested 
any ruling of the Commission which 
would take from the Southern System the 
New Orleans and Northeastern Railroad. 
That company, it was contended “is an 
integral part of the Southern Railway 
System and of the Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
road Company as an affiliated line to that 
system.” It was declared that the opera- 
tion of the New Orleans road as a link 
in the Southern’s system lines “should be 
approved and continued.” 


New York Savings Banks 
To Pay Less Franchise Tax 


Atgany, N. Y., April 22. 
Governor Roosevelt has approved the 
amendment to the tax law reducing from 


1 per cent to six-tenths of 1 per cent 
the rate of franchise tax to be paid by 
| savings banks. 





less depreciation amounts 
mately $27,000,000. 

The original cost of the property, ex- 
cept land, at the beginning of the 1920 
recapture period was $21,698,736 and the 
average cost of the property in use 
throughout the period was $21,726,892. 
The value of the land used was $3,322,227, 
from which should be deducted $8,300 for 
retirements. The investment of the re- 
spondent in road and equipment on the 
last day of the 1920 recapture period, 
after giving effect to adjustments by our 
Bureau of Accounts, was $21,856,961.50. 


Upon consideration of the foregoing and 
all other facts of record pertaining to 
the value of the respondent’s property as 
an economically developed, well main- 
tained, and seasoned railroad, in opera- 
tion as a going concern, we find the value 
thereof for rate-making purposes during 
the period March 1, 1920, to Dec. 31, 
1920, to be $29,600,000, including $1,513,252 
for working capital. Upon like consid- 
eration of the facts pertaining to the 
values during the succeeding years em- 
braced in this proceeding, we find the 
values to be as follows: 


Value, A; working capital included, B: 


to approxi- 











A B 
Year 1921 - $29,700,000 $1,819,552 
Year 1922 .., + 29,400,000 1,405,000 
Year 1923 ..ceseseeeess 30,100,000 1,295,000 


Commission was within its rights to issue | 
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The followin; 
the New York 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
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NEW YORK, N. Y., April 22. 
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Navy to Conduct Tests 


Of Monoxide in Planes 


[Continued from Page 3.] 

dioxide at normal temperatures and pres- 
sures. The carbon monoxide oxidizes un- 
der these conditions because of the pres- 
ence of the catalytic agent ‘(hopcalite) 
which accelerates the chemical reaction. 
Hopcalite is a special chemical mixture de- 
veloped by scientists at Johns Hopkins 
University and the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

The principal use of this recorder in 
the airship “Akron” probably will be 
to check the operation of the heat- 
ing system which will take cold air around 
the manifold of the engines and return 
it heated. Installations may be made in 
the engine rooms, as well, to serve as a 
check against leaking exhaust gases from 
the motors. 

Much less carbon monoxide than will 
affect a person will be sufficient to operate 
the recording device. While symptoms 
known to medicine are a signal warning 
that one’s blood is absorbing carbon mon- 
oxide, they cannot be relied upon. One 
individual on a certain occasion may re- 
ceive the warning, but on a subsequent 
occasion even under the same conditions 
there may be no symptoms at all, since 
the feeling of symptoms apparently is 
controlled by the physical condition of 
the individual. 

Since carbon monoxide cannot be de- 





Decisions in Railroad Rate Cases 
And Examiner’s Reports Announced 


The Interstate Commerce Commissison 
on April 22 made public decisions in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


No. 23368 and related cases.—Pensacola 
Creosoting Co. v. Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road: 1. Rates on lumber and articles taking 
the same rates, in carloads, from Pensacola, 
Fla., to certain destinations in southern Ala- 
bama found unreasonable and unduly prej- 
udicial in comparison with intrastate rates 
from Montgomery, Brewton and Mobile, Ala. 
Fourth-section departures directed removed. 
Lawful rates prescribed for the future and 
reparation awarded on shipments involved in 
No. 23368. 

2. Proposed rates on lumber, in carloads, 
from Pensacola and nearby points in Florida 
to Mobile, Ala., and destinations intermediate 
thereto in southern Alabama found not justi- 
filed. Suspended schedules ordered canceled 
without prejudice to the filing of new sched- 
ules in accordance with the _ conclusions 
reached. Proceeding in No. 3491 discontinued. 

No. 23027.—Republic Creosoting Co. v. Camas 
Prairie Railroad: Rates on creosote oil, ‘in 
tank-car loads, from Quendall, Wash., to 
certain destinations in Idaho and Oregon, and 
from Ironton, Utah, to certain destinations 
in Idaho, Oregon and Washington found not 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No, 20526.—North Shore Material Co. v. Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway: Charges of 
the Chicago & North Western for switching 
to industries on its line at Racine, Wis., car- 
load shipments of sand and gravel originat- 
ing on the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
at Libertyville, Ill., found unreasonable but 
not otherwise unlawful. Reasonable switching 
charge prescribed and reparation awarded. 

Southwestern Brick Cases, No. 14167, and 
related cases.—Acme Brick Co. v, Alabama & 
Mississippi Railroad: Upon further hearing: 
1, There is common brick transported in the 
territory involved in these proceedings of 
such a nature as to entitle it to rates lower 
than the standard brick rates. 2. Interstate 
rates on common brick as defined in the 
General Brick case, 80 I. C. C. 179, when loaded 
to the marked capacity of the car, from, to 
and between points in the territory defined in 
the original report herein found unreasonable. 
Reasonable rates prescribed for the future. 
3. Former reports 107 I. C. C, 681; 113 I, C. C. 
169; 156 I. C. C. 191; 157 I. C. C. 467, 


Examiners’ Reports 


The Commission also made public pro- 
posed reports of its examiners in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


No. 23920.—United Electric Supply Co. v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Rates 
on radio receiving sets, in carloads, from Chi- 
cago and Galewood, Ill., and Cumminsville, 
to Salt Lake City, Utah, not shown 
to have been unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

No. 23962.—Southwestern Light & Power Co, 


—4 — —_ 


Less for Locomotive Fuel 


Class I railroads in January and Feb- 
ruary expended $40,276,993 for coal and 
fuel oil used by locomotives, a decline of 
more than $11,000,000 compared to $51,- 
696,206 in the same period last year, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
nounced April 22. 


Coal consumed aggregated 14,782,026 net 
tons, and fuel oil 327,935,265 gallons. 





tected by color or odor, nor can symp- 
toms be relied upon, the mechanical means 
of detection must be used under condi- 
tions where carbon monoxide is liable to 
contaminate the air which is being 
breathed. 


Discovery of the presence of carbon 
monoxide in the cockpit of observation 
and bombing planes led to the modifica- 
tion some months ago of the system of 
exhaust pipes on the engines of these 
types of aircraft. Similar steps can be 
taken in the future in sufficient time to 
prevent any possible serious result since 
the recording device will be used for the 
testing of new type planes before they are 
put into regular service. 


The recorder is easily portable, being 
placed in a cabinet about the size of a 
14-inch cube, and weighing only 10 to 
12 pounds. 


covered—while 
v. New York Central Railroad. 
on g mixed carload of aluminum cable joints, 
al inum_ wire, and aluminum cable from 
Massena N. Y., to Custer City, Okla., found 
applicable and not unreasonable. Complaint 
dismissed. 

No. 23531 and Related Cases.—Twin Coach 
Corp. v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Rates 
charged on automobile buses, known as twin 
coaches from Kent, Ohio, to points in trans- 
continental territory found applicable and not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. Com- 
plaints dismissed. 

No. 23792.—Root Glass Co. v. Evansville, 
Indianapolis & Terre Haute Railway. Rates 
on glass bottles, in carloads, from Terre 
Haute, Ind., to destinations in southern terri- 
tory and from Streator, Ill., to Birmingham, 
Ala., found to have been unreasonable. Rep- 
aration awarded. 

No. 24026.—Darling & Co. v. Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway. Rates 
charged on shipments of bituminous coal, in 
carloads, from certain points in the southern 
Illinois group to the Chicago switching dis- 
triet over an interstate route, found not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. Complaint 
dismissed. 


Rates charged 


No other newspaper 


of boating interest. 








No, 23705.—Andrews Brothers v. Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc. Carload express rates 
charged on tomatoes from Marietta, Lowell 
and Waterford, Ohio, to Detroit and Flint, 
Mich., found unreasonable. Reasonable rates 
for the future prescribed and reparation 
awarded. 

No. 23786 and Related Cases.—W. & W. 
Pickle & Canning Co. v. Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway. Rates 
on glass bottles, jars, and jelly glasses, in 
carloads from Winchester, Ind., Connellsville, 
and Washington, Pa., and Grafton, W. Va., to 
Montgomery, Ala., found unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded 38 per cent of the 
first class rates prescribed in Southern Class 
Rate Investigation. Reparation awarded. 


Finance Decision 


A finance decision, also made public, is 
summarized as follows: 


Finance Docket No. 8534 and related cases.— 
Fort Worth & Denver City Railway, trackage, 
etc. 1. Certificate issued authorizing the Fort 
Worth & Denver City Railway Co. and the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Railway Co. to 
operate under trackage rights over a line of 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co. of 
Texas in Dallas and Ellis Counties, Tex. 2. Ac- 
quisition by the Fort Worth & Denver City 
Railway Co. and the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Gulf Railway Co. of control by lease of a line 
of the Burlington-Rock Island Railroad Co. in 
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for ONE YEAR, Enclosed is $1.50. 





& Texas Central Railroad Co. 
Tarrant Counties, Tex. 


in Ellis and 





8|Great Britain and Ireland. 


4 | 000 tons. 


Ellis, Novarro, and Freestone Counties, Tex., NAME...... eeeeeeseree ° 
|}approved and authorized. Condition pre- 
|scribed. 3. Certificate issued authorizing the SURGE «i icncdddedocanenencteencs 
Burlington-Rock Island Railroad Co. to aban- 
don its operation over a line of the Houston I 8d a) a 
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Merchant Ship 
Building Shows 


General Decline 


United States Drops From 
Second to Third Place in 
Construction Under Way 
Since Jan. 1 


A decline of 325,000 gross tons of mer- 
chant shipbuilding under construction in 
the principal maritime countries of the 
world is shown since Jan. 1 in an analysis 
of Lloyd’s Register of Shipping made by 


4 | the Transportation Division of the Depart- 


ment of Commerce, the Department stated 
April 22. The statement follows in full 
text: 

| Great Britain and Ireland retain their 
| first place in shipbuilding since the be- 
| ginning of the current year, although by 
|smaller margins. The United States and 
| France are building about equal amounts. 
| In general, there is a decline of more than 
| 325,000 gross tons of merchant shipbuild- ‘ 
ing under construction in the principal 
maritime countries of the world since Jan. 
1. The total is now smaller than at any 
time in the past four years. This is ac- 
| cording to an analysis of Lloyd’s Register 
|}of Shipping, by the Transportation Divi- 
Pt of the Department of Commerce. 


General Declines Reported 


| Two-thirds of the decline in the past 
| three months is accounted for by the fall- 
| ing off of the work in the shipyards of 
The total 
| tonnage being built in those countries now 
| is 215,000 gross tons less than at the be- 
| ginning of this year. In Germany there 
|also has been a marked decrease, amount- 
}ing to over 80,000 gross tons; and the 
| Netherlands and Japan report sizable de- 
!clines also. 


| For the United States, however, there 
j has been a decrease of only about 1,000 
| tons, while France is building nearly 60,- 
| 000 tons more than at the beginnig of this 
year. 

| Comparisons of the volume of ship- 
| building during the past two quarters in 
|the chief groups of countries are shown 
| by the following figures, in gross tons, the 
|March 31 figures standing first, followed 
;by the Dec. 31 figures (in parentheses); 
Great Britain and Ireland, 693,814 (908,- 
902); United States, 231,003 (232,030); 
; other countries, 1,075,049 (1,185,154); world 
| total, 1,999,866 (2,326,086). 


Situation Before War 


| In the period just before the war Great 
| Britain and Ireland were building con- 
|siderably more merchant tonnage than 
|} all other countries combined, and 1,575,000 
gross tons more than the United States. 
At the beginning of the current year, 
| however, the gap “had been lessened to 
|675,000 tons and is now only about 460,- 
At the end of June, 1914, Great 
| Britain and Ireland were constructing 
430,000 gross tons more than all the other 
shipbuilding countries taken together ex- 
}cluding the United States. At present, 
| however, these same countries are build- 
ing 382,000 tons more than Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

There were a number of changes in the 
relative ranking of the various shipbuild- 
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Here's the Way “SQ 
to Get Boat News | 


or ee of eee 2 ee 


it is news—by The New York 


Sun in its every-Saturday motorboating and yachting 
section. To keep up-to-the-minute on boating activities, 
yachtsmen throughout the country have this evesy- 
Saturday issue of The Sun sent to them by mail. 


in the United States approaches 


The Sun im its tharowgh and timely attention to matters 


Besides the lve news from all over 


the nation, the boating pages contain a wealth of photo- 
graphs and feature articles by expert writers. 


If you own a boat, or contemplate buying one, the con- 
venient and economical way to follow the news of the 
boating world is to swbscribe to the 


Saturday Issues of 


The <mihein Sun 


The Newspaper of Distinction in Its Readers, 
Its News and Its Advertising. 


NEW YORK 


Only $1.50 for a Full Year—Use the Coupont 


| 
The Sun, 
280 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


your every-Saturday iesue, 
motorboating and yachting section to following address, 


containing the 
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FEDERAL BANKING 





‘e —_—— 
Effort to Protect |F oreign Holding-Company Held 


Mississippi State 


Credit Is Urged con 





Expenditures in Excess of) 


credit of the State is protected was urged 
u 
Auditor, 


3 


Mississippi. 


announced that the State would appar- 
ently be compelled to default on bonds 
and interest due May l. 
has refused to call an extra session of | 
the Legislature to vote new State bonds 
eto provide for 


Revenue for Four-year) 


Liable to Regulations of State 


cern Buying Stock in Banks Is Found to Be 
‘Doing Business’ Within Washington 


[Continued from Page 6.] 





e : said that the policy as declared extendsjstock in a domestic corporation does not 
Period Are Estimated at\only to domestic corporations, and/in itself constitute doing business in a 
|whether it should embrace for-| State, it has been held that the acquisi- 


$13,000,000 


‘An extraordinary 2fiort to see that the 
pon citizens of Mississipppi by the State} 
Carl C. White, in a statement | 
ssued outlining the financial condition of 


State Treasurer Yawn had previously | 
Governor Bilbo | 


the retirement of those 


now outstanding unless the members agree 


in advance to engage in no investigations 
but devote thmselves to financial 
ters exclusively. 


State will have spent $13,000,000 in ex- 
cess of its revenue, Mr. 
His statement follows in full text: 


mat- 


In the four-year period, 1928-1931, the | 


White declares. 


If all appropriations are pai 


revenue collected by the State by $13,184,- 


450.66, 
for 1928 amounted to $9,061,401.03. 
disbursements for the same year were $12,- 
762,482.20. For the calendar year 1929 the 


In other words, the total revenue | 
The 


revenue amounted to $11,534,628.80, while 


the disbursements amounted 


to $13,377,- | 
802.26. 


Estimates for 193r 
The revenue for the calendar year 1930 


was $10,966,601.22, with the disbursements 


amounting to $13,558,462.31. 


We estimate | 
the revenue for 1931, based upon the ac- | 
tual receiptae to date and judging the} 
months during the remainder of the year | 
by previous years, will amount to $9,954,- | 
504.26. If all the appropriations are paid as 
provided by the State Legislature for the | 
year of 1931 the disbursements will amount | 
to $14,985,997.64. 

The actual amount of money spent to| 
date in excess of revenue received during 
these four years is $9,270,088.54. The out- 
standing appropriations for the re-| 
mainder of this year for which the State 
auditor has not yet issued warrants 
amounts to $3,916,079.02, which will bring ; 
the grand total to $13,184,550.66, which | 
amount is in excess of actual revenues 
received. Of course, this does not include | 
the short term notes and certificates of 
indebtedness authorized by the State Leg- | 
islature but we are pleased to call this 
nonrevenue receipts. In other words, this 
is revenue raised by short term notes or 
certificates of indebtedness which is gen- 
erally accepted as current expenses being 
provided by bond issues, short term notes 
or certificates of indebtedness. 


Warrants Outstanding 

Of this $13,184,550.66 aii of this amount 
has already been provided for with the 
exception of the $7,147,667.36, which the 
State is now facing without any money 
with which to pay institutions, schools, 
etc.. for the remainder of the year. In 
fact, there are outstanding now $3,233,- 
205.24 of State warrants which the Treas- 
urer is unable to take up. 

During these four years we have not 


@:nduiged in any political issue that had 


to do with uncertain facts. We have 
simply tried to give to the people of the 
State the facts as they existed in this office 
and, without leaving the impression that 
it is our desire to interfere one way or 
the other about a special session of the 
Legislature. we believe the facts stated 
above justify an extraordinary effort on 
the part of every loyal Mississippian at 
this time to see that the State’s credit | 
is protected and the people who have 
rendered honest service to the State are 


@entitled to their compensation which will 


be impossible unless something is done 
and done right away about the condition 
that the State of Mississippi is in. 


Surplus of Freight Cars 
Shows Continued Increasé 


Surplus freight cars of Class I railroads 
increased 7,195 in number in the eight 
days between March 31 and April 8 to a} 
total of 628,704 idle cars ir good repair, ac- 
cording to a statement transmitted April 
22 to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by the American Railway Association. 
Additional data on surplus cars derived 
from the statement follows: 

On March 31 there were 621,509 surplus 
freight cars. Surplus coal cars on April 
8 totaled 259,493, an increase of 6,668 cars 
within a week while surplus box cars 
totaled 299,175, an increase of 338 for the 
same period. | 

Reports also showed 31,231 surplus stock 
cars, a decrease of 413 below the number 
reported on March 31, while surplus re- 
frigerator cars totaled 14,666, an increase 
of 223 for the same-period. 





Merchant Ship Building 
Reveals General Decline 


~ [Continued from Page 8.) 
ing countries during the quarter just 
ended. Great Britain and Ireland re- 
tain the lead, but by a much reduced mar- 
gin. The United States, however, has 
dropped from second place to third; 
France which stood fifth in the preceding | 
quarter, making a gain of nearly 60,000 
gross tons, and now leading the United 
States by about 1,100 tons, which repre- 
sents just about the amount of this 
country’s total decline during the quarter. 
Germany, which was third at the begin- 
ning of this year, has now fallen to sixth | 
place—its total having decreased about | 
80,000 tons during the quarter. Italy, de- 
spite a small decline in work on hand, 
remains in fourth position; but The! 
Netherland’s decline of about 40,000 tons 
has brought it from sixth to seventh 
place. Sweden, despite a decrease of a 
few thousand tons, moves from seventh | 
Place to fifth; while Denmark's small 
gain was not sufficient to better its posi- | 
tion in eighth place. Japan, with a de-| 
cline of about 30,00 Otons, remains ninth | 
place. 
Construction Underway 


Thirteen vessels, each of 20,000 gross | 
tons or more, are now being constructed. 
Six of these large ships are being built | 
in Great Britain and Ireland; three in| 
the United States; and two each in France | 
and Italy. | 

New work continues to fail to offset the | 
amount sent towards completion. Launch- | 
ings of steamers and motor ships for the | 
quarter ended March 31 last, were 158,000 
gross tons more than the new construc- 


tion begun during that period. The d's- 
parity was most pronounced in Great 
Britain and Ireland, where launchings 


were 112,000 tons in excess of new work, 
the total of replacements for those coun- 
tries being very smal. For all other coun- 
wies combined, the volume of new work 
was 46,000 tons less than the tonnage sent 
down the ways. 


State, to exercise control over a domestic 
corporation, would seem necessarily, to im- 
ply that it was deemed equally impolitic to 
permit such control by a corporation whose 
| chartered powers were generally independ- 
ent of the State. The application of the} 
restriction to a foreign corporation is aj 
d during! Mere interpretation, not an extension, of | 


the remainder of this year the disburse- | the doctrine. 


ments during four years will exceed the|the extension, is made by the constitu- 


tion of Washington, which provides ‘(ar- 
ticle 12, 
organized outside the limits of this State 
shall be allowed to transact business within 
ithe State on 
than are prescribed by law to similar cor- | 
porations organized under the laws of this | 
Ss 


which ruling was followed by the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey, that neither a for- 
eign nor a domestic corporation 
acquire, own, hold, or vote the corporate 
stock of another domestic corporation. 


Statute Extending Rights 

To Stock Ownership 

ture of this State in 1905 enacted a statute 
granting 
corporations the power and right to deal in 


the corporate stocks of domestic corpora- 
tions. 


after 
or of any 


whose shares are so held, and to have and ex- 
ercise all the rights, powers, and privileges of 
any other 


any such corporation in the shares of the cap- 


| stock of domestic corporation engaged in 


eign corporations is a matter to be de-| tion and holding by a foreign corporation 
cided by the courts of that State alone. 
Jackson, Miss., April 22.|/I do not understand that the policy is so 
r 
vent one corporation from interfering with |one of the direct objects of the existence 
the control of another. 
purpose to be subserved by the decision | So here, the very object and purpose 
in Parsons v. Tacoma S. & R. Co., just| for the existence of the plaintiff corpora- | 
cited, where, although the title of the|tion being to deal in, acquire, and hold | 


stockholding company was not assailed,| the corporate stocks of other banking in-| 
its right to vote upon the stock was de-| 


nied. It is true that the stockholding com- 
pany was a domestic corporation, but the 
denial of its right to vote could not be 
based on that circumstance. 
that it was impolitic to allow a corpora- 
tion whose chartered powers were sub- 


| of stock in a domestic corporation does 
; 1 constitute. doing business within the do- 
estricted. One of its objects is to pre-| mestic state where such transactions form 


This was the| of the foreign corporation.” (Italics ours.) 


| stitutions, when it acquired a majority | 

|of the corporate stock of four banks in| 

|this State it was carrying out the very | 

_b€/ purpose for which it was created, and) 

The doctrine| hence the latter portion of the text is| 
applicable and controlling. 


Respondent relies on the following au- 
thorities: Commonwealth v. Wilkes-Barre 
& H. R. Co., 251 Pa. St. 6, 95 Atl. 915; 
;Colonial Trust Co. v. Montello’ Brick 
Works, 172 Fed. 310; Central Life Securi- | 
ties Co. v. Smith, 236 Fed. 170; Green v.} 
Kentenia Corporation, 175 Ky. 661, 194) 
S. W. 820; Weiser Land Co. v. Bohrer 
152 Pac. 869; Conhaim Holding Co. v. 
Willcuts, 21 Fed. (2d) 91; Lane Timber 
Co. v. Hynson, 299 Fed. 619; People ex 
jrel. Wall & H. St. Realty Co. v. Miller, 
181 N. Y. 328, 73 N. E. 1102; Pacific Type- | 
setting Co. v. International Typographical 
Union, 125 Wash. 273, 216 Pac. 358, 32 
A. L. R. 767. 


ect to modification at the will of the 


But if it be an extension, 


section 7) that ‘No corporation 


more favorable conditions | | 


Quotation Discussing 


Status of Foreign Concerns 


A well considered case, and one where | 
both the facts and the question involved 
were quite similar to the facts in the case | 
|now before us, is that of Commonwealth 
| Vv. Wilkes-Barre & H. R. Co., supra. There | 
the State of Pennsylvania 
collect a tax from the defendant, a New 
| Jersey corporation, with general powers 


tate.’” 
Thus it was determined by this court. 


could 











dertook to} 





U. S. TREASURY | 
STATEMENT | 


April 20. Made Public April 22, iat 
Receipts 


Customs receipts $1,635,753.94 
Internal-revenue receipts: | 
Income tax 4,356,704.84 | 
Miscellaneous | 
SORE sc ceerciets 1,959,34@.81 | 
Miscellaneous receipts ...... 1,167,138.92 
$9,118,946.51 
512,938,245.87 


$522,057,192.38 


internal 





Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day 


Total 


Expenditures 


General expenditures ......... 
Interest on public debt 


$11,736,783.24 
16,619,535.19 


Refunds of receipts .......... 289,429.75 | 
POMS CABAL wivsscsccwsegses 12,013.71 
Operations in special accounts 784,394.69 | 
Adjusted-service certificate 

PUN iver ebvhaeets Gages anyes 9,529.90 
Civil-service retirement fund . 45,509.36 | 
Investment of trust funds .... 


1,881,430.53 


Total ordinary expenditures $29,809.837.49 
Other public debt expenditures 15,585,332.75 
Balance today .........+++.+++ 476,662,022.14 


Work of Replacing | 
Old Money Dwindles | 


To Routine Activity 





Only Tenth of Large-sized 
Notes Outstanding, Treas- 
ury Reports Show, With 
Some of It Held Abroad 








[Continued from Page 1.) 

to be broken up into smaller denomina- 
tions. The Treasury does not care whether 
the notes are exchanged into the small- 
type bills. If they are exchanged, it 
merely means that the Department will 
have to destroy the old ones and print 
new bills in their places as a means of 
maintaining a balance in the denomina- 
tions outstanding. 





to do various acts, including that of 
|holding bonds, mortgages, stocks, securi- 
| ties and and other evidences of indebted- 
ness of public and private corporations. 
| The New Jersey corporation owned practi- 
cally all of the capital stock and bonds 
of three railway corporations organized 
| under the laws of Pennsylvania and doing 
jbusiness in that State. It appears that 
no business was done by the defendant 
|corporation in New Jersey, nor was any 
|ol its property located in that State. The 
New Jersey corporation was primarily a 
holding company. 

“The corporation transacts no other 
| business except as a holder and owner 
|Of the stock and bonds of the companies 
| heretofore mentioned, and is, in effect, 
merely a holding company of Pennsyl- 
vania corporations engaged in business 
jin this State. The company has never 
registered in Pennsylvania. 

“The question for determination is 
whether defendant is subject to the tax 
| provided by the Act of June 30, 1885 (P. 
L. 193; 4 Purd. 4544, pl. 28), which re- 
quires the treasurer of private corpora- 
tions ‘incorporated by or under the laws 
of the Commonwealth, or the laws of any 
other State, or of the United States, and 
doing business in this Commonwealth, 
upon payment of any interest on any 
scrip, bond, or cervificate of indebted- 
ness issued by said corporation to resi- 
dents of this Commonwealth,’ to assess 
|the tax of four mills on the dollar im- 
posed by the Act of June 8, 1891 (P. L. 
229, 4 Purd. 4532, pl. 1), on all corporate 


Following these decisions, the Legisla- 


to both foreign and domestic 


The statute provides: 

any corporation heretofore or here- 
organized under the laws of this State 
other State or territory of the 
United States and doing business in this 
State shall have power and authority to sub- 
scribe for, acquire by purchase or otherwise 
and to own, hold, sell, assign and transfer 
shares of the capital stock of anv other cor- 
poration and by its duly authorized officer or | 
proxy to vote such shares at any and all 
stockholders’ meetings the corporation 


That 


of 


stockholder, 
porate owner can not 
board of trustees. 


except that such cor- 
be a member of the 
All existing holdings by 


ital stock of any other corporation are hereby 
validated Rem. Comp. Stat., sec. 3810 

This statute is unambiguous and obviates 
construction. It is permissive in its terms 
It permits a foreign corporation to do 
that which prior to 1905 it could not do. 
namely, acquire, own, hold, vote, etc., the 
corporate stock of a domestic corporation, 
provided, however, that such foreign cor- 
poration be engaged in “doing business” 
in this State. In other words, the Legisla- 
ture granted to domestic and foreign cor- 
porations, alike, the right to acquire stock 
in domestic corporations, provided foreign 
corporations were “doing business” within 
this State. Therefore, it follows that, if 
a foreign corporation is not doing business 
in this State, it cannot acquire, own, hold, 
etc., the corporate stock of domestic cor- 
porations. 

Plaintiff, however, contends that, since! 
it merely owns and holds stock in domestic 
corporations, it is not “doing business” 
within this State. We cannot so construe 
the complaint. 


In determining this question it is neces- 
sary to consider whether defendant is do- 
ing business in Pennsylvania, within the 
meaning of that term. The court below 
held the company was not doing business 
| here, and the treasurer therefore was not 
| Subject to the provisions of the Act of 
| 1885. Defendant's only business is to 
hold the capital stock and securities of 
| tnree Pennsylvania corporations. It main- 
tains its statutory office in New Jersey 
but its treasurer resides in Pennsylvania. 
Its directors’ meetings are held here, it 
keeps a bank account here, receives divi- 
dends on securities held by it, and trans- 
mits from here to a trust company in 
New York City money to pay on its cor- 
porate securities. . it does appear 
that defendant is engaged in the exericse 
of one of the purposes for which it was 
incorporated, namely, buying and holding 
the stock and bonds of certain Pennsy!- 
| Vania corporations and is thus, in effect, 
operating these companies as one of its 
objects of incorporation. * * * It does 
not appear the acts which were done in 


Active Company Control 
Said to Be Intended 


What were the purposes and objects 
for which the plaintiff was organized and 
created? Was it for gain and profit, and 
to be in the actual control of other bank- 
ing institutions, or was it organized to 
remain passive and inactive? Clearly the 
former. And how did it propose to ac- 
complish its purpose? By acquiring a 
majority of the capital stock in various 
financial institutions in this as well as| 
other States, and thereby control them. | 
That was the paramount reason for bring- | 
ing it into being. In harmony with this 
purpose, it invaded this State and ac- 
quired the majority corporate stock in 
four banking institutions, and thereby was 


* 


carrying out and doing in this State pre-|this State were mere incident of de- 
cisely what it was organized to do. fendant’s corporate existence, but were 
Furthermore, by securing a majority of ,the performance of the function and 


the corporate stock of other financial in- 
stitutions it can control and dominate 
them and dictate their policy; it can 
dictate who its officers shall be, and what 
salaries they shall receive; its  stock- 
holders can select the board of directors;; The word “business” is variously de- 
it can determine the nature of the se-|fined. Funk & Wagnalls’ New Standard 
curities the several banks whose majority | Dictionary defines “business” as 
stock it has acquired shall deal in; in “A pursuit or occupation that employs 
short, it may acquire a majority of the|or requires energy, time and thought; 
corporate stock of any number of bank-|* * * Any occupation connected with 
ing institutions, thereby establishing a|the operation or details of trade or in- 
chain of banks throughout the State un-|dustry; * * * as, the banking business.” 
a. one general management. Surely,| I the case of Flint v. Stone Tracy Co., 
r such circumstances it can not be r 
said that plaintiff is not “doing business” 220 U. 6. 107, 31 8. Ct. 342, 357, 65 L. Ea. 
389, Ann. Cas. 1912B 1312, the court said: 


within this State. se : 0 : 
We do not hold that isolated transac- Business’ is a very comprehensive 
term, and embraces everything about 


tions, whether commercial or otherwise, : 
performed in this State by a foreign cor- | Which a person can be employed. Black's 
Law Dictionary, 158, citing People ex rel. 


poration, constitute doing business within 
this State. But we do hold that, where a | Hoyt v. Tax Commissioners, 23 N. Y. 242, 


business of the corporation itself,” 


Basis Stated for 
Court’s Decision 


foreign corporation is formed for a par- | 244. “That which occupies the time, at- 
ticular purpose, to wit, acquiring, own-/| tention, and labor of men for the pur- 
ing, and voting a majority of the cor-|POS¢ Of a livelihood or profit.’ Bouvier's 
porate stock of other banking institu-|>@W Dictionary, vol. 1, p. 273.” 


Inasmuch as a corporation has no im- 
plied power to purchase 
stock of another corporation, and 


tions, and comes into this State and car- | 
ries Out the very purposes and objects 


for which it was created, it is “doing busi- inas- 


ness” within this State. }much as the Act of 1905 conferred the 
| right on foreign corporatins to acquire 
Cases Defining j and deal in the corporate stock of do- 


: mestic corporations doing business i is 
Terms of Statute ‘. fp es 
Appellant cites Peterson v. C. R. I. & 
P. R. R. Co., 205 U. S. 364, 51 L. Ed. 841; 
Groel v. United Electric Co. of New Jer- 
sey, 69 N. J. Eq. 397; 9 Fletcher Cyc. 
Corp. 10024; 14-A C. J., p. 1291. The cita- 
tion from Corpus Juris provides: 
“Tt has generally been held that a for- 
eign corporation is not ‘doing’ or ‘trans- 
acting business’ within the meaning of 
the statutes under consideration by rea- 
son of the fact that it owns and holds 


acquiring a majority of the 
stock of 
| doing business in this State, was carrying 
}out one of the specific objects and pur- 


poses for which it was created, it follows 


corporate 


State, and that the demurrer was properly 
sustained. 

Judgment affirmed. 

Totman, C. J., MILLARD. FULLERTON, and 
BEELER, JJ., concur. 


‘doing’ or ‘transacting business’ therein. 
This is true, although the amount owned 
and held constitutes the controlling in- 
terest. It has also been held that a pur- 
chase by a foreign corporation of stock 
in a domestic corporation doing business 
within the State of its domicile does not 


Securities Legal for Bank 
Investments in New York 


ALgany, N. Y., April 22. 
The Superintendent of Banks, Joseph A. 


constitute ‘doing’ or ‘transacting busi- Broderick, today announced additions %” 
ness’ withi the - : ",. | the list of securities considered legal for 

fective cteture, meaning of such re-| cavings bank investment in New York The 
strictive statutes. Nor do such statutes | °* ve 5 ays OER. THE 


securities added to the list are: 


prevent foreign corporations from exercis- 
P Boston & Maine R. R. Co., Gen 434s, 1961, 


ing all the incidents of stock ownership, 


: ; s JJ 

including the right to vote such stock at wy Pacific Co., Gold 414s, 1981 

corporate meetings held within the State, Texas & Pacific Railway Co., Gen. & Ref 

and to assent at such meetings to als, 1980, Series D. sd 

change co > ocr j Public Service Electric as Co. of N. J, 
g in the rporate regulations. ist & Ref. 4s, 1972 


While it is generally held that the mere 


. Public §& 
fact that a foreign corporation owns vis “1955, 


Newark Terminal Reilway 
CO, ist 55, 1955, _ 


and hold the| 


| State, and inasmuch as the plaintiff, in| 


the four banks domiciled and | 


that plaintiff is doing business within this | 


Bills Held Abroad 


| There is a percentage of United States 
|currency that has moved abroad, as is al- 


| ways the case, and there is no method by | 


| which the amount can be ascertained. This 
}amount, whatever it may be, figures in 
the outstanding currency and it is believed 
| that about as much proportionately of the 
}old currency is abroad as 1s outstanding 
{in this country. 


| Distribution of the new type bills began 
on July 10, 1929. The first year’s opera- 
| tions in connection with the replacement 
| were difficult, but after that the problem 

caused less and less worry. The work 
|at present in connection with the re- 
| placement is little if any out of the ordi- 
|nary routine in redemption and it will 
|continue to be of that sort in the opinion 
| of the several divisions through which the 
|currency passes on its way to final de- 
| struction. 

The Department has observed that there 
is no change in the public's attitude to- 
ward the $2 bill. Thousands of the new 
as well as the old size that reach the 
) Treasury through general course arrive 
) with a corner torn off or a mutilation of 
some other nature, each done on account 
of superstition. The Treasury likes to see 
| $2 bills in circulation for they offset two 
$1 bills, but many refuse to take them 
without mutilating them in some fashion. 


Loading of Freight 
| Continues Decline 


| indebtedness owned or held in this State. | 


Total Much Below That for the 
Same Period in 1930 


A considerably smaller quantity of com- 
modities were loaded on freight cars in 
the week ended April 11 than were loaded 
in the corresponding weeks of 1930 or 
1929, according to a statement just trans- 
mitted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. 

Revenue freight loaded during the week 
aggregated 737,934 cars, according to the 
statement. Additional information de- 
rived from the statement follows: 

This was an increase of 9,423 cars above 
the preceding week this year but a reduc- 
tion of 173,382 cars below the same week 
last year. It also was a reduction of 
| 235,218 cars below the corresponding week 
in 1929. 

Miscellaneous Loading 

Miscellaneous freight 
week of April 11 totaled 294,315 cars, 89,- 
538 cars under the same week in 1930 and 
120,130 cars under the 
week in 1929. 

Loading of merchandise less than car- 


load lot freight amounted to 223,635 cars, | 
a decrease of 28,996 cars below the cor-| 
responding week last year and 43,320 cars | 


below the same week two years ago. 

Coal loading amounted to 116.212 cars, 
a decrease of 16,386 cars below the same 
week in 1930 and 20,810 cars under the 
same week in 1929. 

Forest products loading amounted to 
32,586 cars, 24,771 cars under the cor- 
responding week in 1930 and 36,566 cars 
under the same week {wo years ago. 

Ore loading amounted to 6,636 cars, a 
reduction of 4,843 cars below the same 


week in 1930 and 8,485 cars below the} 


same week in 1929. 
Coke loading amounted to 1,250 cars, 
a decrease of 2,943 cars below the cor- 


responding week last year and 4,449 cars | 


under the same week in 1929. 


Grain Products 


Grain and grain products loading for 
the week totaled 36,910 cars, 3,043 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1930 but 
2,368 cars above the same week in 1929. 
In the western districts alone, grain and 
grain products loading amounted to 24,- 
128 cars, a decrease of 2,062 cars below the 
Same week in 1930. 

Live stock loading totaled 20,390 cars, 
2,862 cars below the same week in 1930 and 
3,826 cars under the corresponding week 
in 1929. In the western districts alone, 
livestock loading amounted to 16,290 cars, 
a decrease of 2,186 cars compared with the 
Same week last year. 

All districts reported reductions in the 
total loading of all commodities compared 
}not only with the same week in 41930 but 
also with the same week in 1929. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1931 com- | 


|pared with the two previous years fol- 
lows: 
Five weeks in January, A: four weeks in 


February, B; four weeks in March, C; week 
ended April 4, D; week ended April 11. E: 





1931 1930 1929 
A secosscce 3.490 ,542 4,246,552 4,518,609 
B nsececess 2,835,680 3.506.899 3,797,183 
C} seccccese 2,939,817 3,515,733 3,837,736 
D cecccccce 728,511 908,059 958.225 
BH sccccccee 737,934 911.316 973,152 
10,732,484 13,088,559 14,084,905 


Morocco Improving Highways 

More than $1,000,000 will be spent during 
1931 on road construction and mainte- 
nance by the Department of Public Wel- 
fare of the Spanish Zone of Morocco. Ap- 
proximately this much was spent also in 
Spanish Morocco last year. (Department 
of Commerce.) 


| 


loading for the | 


corresponding | 


Validity of Law | 
To Tax Motor | 


Carriers Argued 
au en | 
Legality of Florida Statute Is! 
At Issue in Suit Being)! 


Considered Before the 
Supreme Court 

sceepinengeniticsaiaie | 

The Florida statute assessing a nileage | 

tax and requiring a certificate of*public 


| 
convenience and necessity of motor car-| 
riers for hire operating between fixed ter- | 
mini, is unconstitutional on the grounds | 
of discrimination and because its effect | 
is to make common jcarriers of private 
carriers, John W. Davis contended April | 
22 before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. His attack upon the law came) 
in the course of argument in the case of 
Smith vy. Cahoon, No. 449 on appeal from 
the Supreme Court of Florida, which up- 
held the law. 

Mr. Davis contended that the law is) 
unconstitutional in its application to E. 
S. Smith, whom he represented. Mr. | 
Smith, he said, operated two buses be- 
tween fixed termini carrying merchandise | 
for the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company under contract. He contracted | 
with no other shippers. Mr. Smith was 
commitied to jail because he had not! 
secured the certificate of convenience and | 
necessity required by the statute, Mr. 
Davis said. 

It was pointed out to the court that the 
Supreme Court of Florida concluded that | 
those parts of the statute applicable to} 
common carriers could be applied to them | 
and parts applicable to private carriers | 
only to private carriers. It was declared | 
that since its effect, was not to make the | 
private carrier a public carrier, the cer- | 
tificate of convenience and _ necessity | 
could be demanded. | 

Mr. Davis pointed out that the certifi- | 
cate “is designed to promote good serv-| 
ice by excluding unnecessary competing | 
carriers” and in applying for a certifi- | 
|cate the appellant must file rates, tariffs, 
{and schedules and the certificate may be) 
| denied him in the interests of the ship- | 
ping public. That, he said, constitutes a} 
dedication of his property to the quasi- | 
public use of public transportation. 

It was submitted that there is no desig- 
nation, guide or stg@ndard furnished by 
| the statute to determine what provisions 
are applicable to common or private car- 
riers alone. 

Even granting for the sake 
said Mr. there 


tion, Davis, 


unconstitutional. 


utes exempts carriers between fixed ter-| 
mini who transport agricultural, horti-| chiefly at thrift companies. 
Such | is to protect the legitimate banker in the 
reasonable rela-| State from 


cultural, dairy and fish products. 
| classification bears no 
tion to the conservation of the public roads, 
he contended. 

The same objections he raised to the 
taxing provisions of the statute which 
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‘New Mexico Passes 


of argu-| tion 
ment that there is a basis of classifica-| given which uses the terms bank, banker, | 
is another | bankers, banking, national, savings and/or 
| classification of the statute to render it| trust or words of similar meaning in any 
He noted that the stat- | foreign languages. 


| 


levy a tax on the certificate holders on a | 


mileage basis. Use of the public roads by 
carriers within the statute is no more an 
expense to the State than use by those 
exempt, it was declared after it 
pointed out that the money was used for 
highway construction purposes 

The tax was also challenged in that the 
appellant, hauling over Federal-aid high- 
ways, cannot be compelled to pay a toll 
for their use. 
| For the State, H. E, Carter, contended 
jthat the statute applies to corporations 
}and persons who use the 
| but it does not compel the private car- 
|; rier to become a common carrier. It was 
asserted that the State has power to re- 
quire a private carrier to secure a certi- 
| ficate of public convenience and necessily 
|}and become subject to regulations appro- 


was | 


{mercial banks, savings banks, trust com- 


Florida roads | 
; ing investment in real estate or securities 


| priate to that kind of carrier, in order | 


to have the privilege of using the high- 
| ways, even though it may not compel 


such private carrier to become a common as is customary in this State.” 


carrier in order to operate as a private 
| carrier. 
| The statute, it was pointed out, con- 


| tains many provisions that are applicable 
to common carriers and those applicable 
|to private carriers and if they are applied 


| 


| 


} 


| 


in their proper class they are not uncon- | 


stitutional. 
Mr. Carter denied that the _ so-called 


Respect for International 


Law Essential for Peace) 


| 
| [Continued from Page 5.) 

until the years have proved that it will be 
} exerted only beneficently. 


| mistakes in its relations with some of the 
Latin American countries 
all, the Government is made up of falli- 
ble human beings, but if there have been 
| mistakes I know they have been made 
from excess of zeal to help rather than 
for any purpose of exploitation. 

We desire with Latin America only 
friendship. We recognize a_ sovereignty 
and independence of the various nations 
equal to our own. I am sure that his- 


tory will record the truth of our endeav- | 


ors to help them to build up and main- 
tain that sovereignty and independence 
Certainly Mr. Hoover emphasized 
when he made his tour of Latin America 
before entering the White House. 
nations trust him, as President, to main- 


tain the policies of unselfish helpfulness— | 


and the President is a man who never 
betrays a trust. 

I have told you something of what your 
Government is doing in its constant en- 
deavor to build that international struc- 
ture of tolerance and understanding on 
which peace depends, but I can only re- 
iterate what I hope has been implied in 
all I haye said, that our ultimate success 
| depends on you, depends on the training 
you give your children. Surely you can 
teach them that peace is as romantic as 
| war, that the works of peace are as splen- 
{did and far more enduring than the works 
of war. 
| No one can ever minimize the devotion 
;}shown by the young man who had the 
|eourage to die for his country, but how 
}much better it would have been if he had 
| been able to live for his country. Certain- 


| ly none of us would have asked the youth | 


who volunteered in the war to have done 
|anything else. What we now must do is 
| to labor together to prevent the necessity 
| for another such sacrifice. 
| Our nation is rich because these young 
| men had the courage to die, but it would 
| have gained far more if they had not had 
this call to duty and could have lived 
| fnely and courageously for America. 
And, finally, 


Government is trying to do in assuring 


‘ion. The influence which such organiza- 
tions as the Indiana World Peace Com- 
mittee can exert is incalculable. 

Patriotism and peace must go hand in 
hand. We must never forget that un- 
selfishness does not denote weakness, that 
the respect of the world is as important 
,as the liking of the world. We must 
never forget that the President must hold 
jhigh in international affairs the good 
;name of America and that he needs the 
| help of every patriotic citizen. 

(The foregoing is the full text of 
an address delivered by Mr. Castle, 
April 22, before the Indiana World 
Peace Committee, at Indianapolis, 


ed 


Undoubtedly the Government has made | 


because, after | 


this | 


These | 


the success of what our | 


| peace depends on organized public opin- | 





STATE BANKING 





| FOREIGN EXCHANGE | Amount of Loans” 





As of April 22 


New York, April 22.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: | 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates | 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 


For Seed Placed 
At 35 Millions 


Advisory Group Executive 













rencies are as shown below: * 
Austria (schilling) 14.0534 Says Effort Is Planned to 
Belgium (belga) oa I f B k t 
Bulgaria (lev) ......... § 
Czechoslovakia (krone) aor nrorm ankers as 0 
Denmark (krone) ..... 26.747 . ° Y © oe 
England (pound) ......cseeeeeeeeee 485.9359 | Credit Corporations 
Finland (markka) Senas cen nietanmeae 
PFRROS (IFANC) .... ceccccesteces 5 ‘ 
Germany (reichsmark) .........+.+ 23.8111 {Continued from Page 1.] 
Greece (drachMa) ...cccsccccscves 1.2942 , b ; 
7<_; stock loan companies either for the pur- 
(ROE caccsn neers ene 17,4356" | Sa 
SP ere ov xen ver ens wns 33389 | pose of organizing new local institutions 
Netherlands (guilder) ...........++- 40.1545 or increasing the capital stock of those 
Norway (Krone) |... .cccccceceveccee 26.7481 | already in existence. 
ee (OLY) 11.1909 | The pamphlet shows how the local loan 
Portugal (€SCUGO) ...-ceseseeeeeees 4.4820 |. ittees receive applications from in- 
BRET TUE). cic ca seactineveeaees .§939 commit S receive app 
Spain (peseta) ... 99745 | dividuals or institutions for loans for cap- 
SWEAEN (KONA) 2. cecccsesssscvcces 26.7813 |italization purposes, how the money 1s 
ee ae Oe 19.9597 handled, the new corporations set up, the 
ul 'S. 1 ( TAT) cacsccccvevesese fe ‘ 3 ‘ 
Hong Kong (dollar) ............... 24.2321 | requirements of the intermediate credit 
China (Shanghai tael) ............. 30.9642 | banks in respect to them and what bene- 
China (Mexican dollar) ......+.++5 22.5312 | fits may accrue from the operation of 
Cees. ACUMEN QOUAE) cocsacstevcses 22.5000 edi re ti 
Nee: (ities) oo. crease 36 0904 credit corporations. 
WME, (POE. iss viveunaescansrvevieton 49.3596 Source of Capital ; 
Singapore (dollar) 56.0500 It is indicated that where corporations 
oe Go oe goa, are desirable in normal times, it is hoped 
Mexico (peso) ata 47.3600 | the new organizations will be established 
Argentina (peso, gold) 74.6187 | with sufficient capital and efficient man- 
a a tenes a era |agement to carry on for all time to supple- 
1 SOG) sevesvcves ‘ . 
Uruguay (peso) 2.1... 65.7125 |ment the needs of agricultural borrowers 
CQOIGMBIA (PERO) ..c5cicccccescecees 96.5700 in their districts. In fact, the pamphlet 
BOOS BNO 50 5k:s'cs cape aeceannsice cous 28.3750 |stresses that “The Federal Government 


will lend money to individuals to pur- 
chase stock only in the event that suffi- 
|cient local capital is subscribed to insure 
| local responsibility and good management. 
| Local interests, therefore, should provide 
a substantial percentage of the necessary 
capital.” 
| When asked concerning the petition 
which the presidents of the Federal In- 
termediate Credit Banks recently sent to 
the Secretary of Agriculture asking him 
to continue loans of this character for a 
much longer period, Mr. Wall said that 
the Secretary had not yet taken any ac- 
tion. He said that there is no limiting 
date in the act appropriating the money 
but that the secretaries of State associa- 
tions had been hired only for a short 
| period. 
So | The States officially listed as visited by 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., April 22. | o~ severe — no year yen = 

Only one bill pertaining to bankin was| 2 ere are State committees i. cach, © 
passed by the oheenday slimened Lesisia- |these. The Department is making — 
ture, according to State Bank Examiner | 08s also in Kansas, New Mexico, Sou 
Lawrence Tamme. Dakota, Wyoming and Michigan covering 

This bill defines the term “bank” and/| Parts or all of these States. 
provides a penalty for any firm or corpora- | New Loan Privilege 
not coming within the definition) Mr. Wall commented very favorably 
upon the action taken by the Federal 
Farm Board recently which permits agri- 
cultural credit a ones loan 
| e borrowers 
Mr. Tamme stated the bill was aimed | oer a — Ln, Oe eee to 
Its purpose/the discount or loan rate of the Inter- 
|mediate Credit Bank, with the exception, 
|of course, where this brings the total 
|above the State legal limit. The previous 
\limit was 2 and 2', per cent. 

“I believe this action should result in 
a larger service on the part of the Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Banks, the or- 
ganization of more sizable agricultural 
credit corporations, livestock loan com- 
panies and more extensive use on the 
part of banks,” said Mr. Wall. “This 
spread should interest a large number of 
{bankers who heretofore have not found 
the returns on paper discounted with the 
\Intermediate Credits Banks sufficiently 
large to induce them to discount farmers’ 
| paper.” 

It is estimated that the Department 
of Agriculture is likely to lend about 
| $35,000,000 of the $45,000,000 appro- 
| priated for the seed loans and it 
will lend possibly one-half of the 
| $2,000,600 appropriated for loans in the 
‘five Southeastern States. Possibly the 
lloans for rehabilitation will total one- 
{half of the $10,000,000 allocated by the 
'Secretary. At this time it was impossible 
/to estimate how much of the $10,000,000 
| allocated by the Secretary for loans to aid 
\in the capitalization of agricultural credit 
corporations will be used. Much depends, 
of course, upon the length of time for 


Measure to Define 
Banking Business 


New Enactment Is Designed 
To Protect Bankers in’ 
State From Out-state Sav- 
ings Concerns 





firms or companies outside 
the State who accept deposits for com- 
panies outside the State. 

Section 1 of the bill defines a bank in 
these words: 

“That the term ‘bank’ shall include any 
person, firm, association, or corporation 
soliciting, receiving or accepting money, 
or its equivalent, on deposit as a business 
and engages in the business of lending 
money so received on deposit, whether 
such deposit is made subject to check or 
is evidenced by a certificate of deposit, a 
passbook, 2 note, a receipt or other writ- 
ing, and unless the context otherwise re- 
quires’ as used in this act includes com- 


panies and unincorporated banks; pro- 
vided that nothing herein shall apply to 
or include money left with an agent pend- 


for or on account of his principal; nor to 
strictly mutual building and loan associa- 
tions organized under the laws of this 
State nor to persons, firms or corporations 
engaged in mercantile or livestock business 
in receiving or borrowing money from or 
advancing or loaning money to their cus- 
tomers or persons with whom they deal, 


mileage tax is a “toll” extracted from the 


private carrier. It is a license tax, he /|which the Secretary makes this fund avail- 
asserted, upon the interstate business of| able, for there is an increasing interest 
transporattion for compensation on the |in this subject over a wide territory. 


public roads of the State. Being a license! The members of the National Advisory 
tax, it does not violate provisions of the| Loan Committee in the near future will 
Federal Highway Act forbidding “tolls,” he| address a number of meetings of State 
argued. | bankers’ associations, explaining in detail 

The classifications, it was averred, were | the operations of agricultural credit cor- 
not unreasonable. | porations. 





New York 


April 18, 1931 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY, 

W. C. LANGLEY & Co., 

BONBRIGHT & COMPANY, INCORPORATED, 
New York City. 


DEAR SIRS: 


We are pleased to advise you that the plan for the 
exchange of 


Rochester Central Power Corporation 


5% Gold Debentures, Series A, due 1953 


and 
6% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


approved and recommended in your letters to us of Jan- 
uary 15, 
January 16, 1931, has become operative through the 
deposit of the required amount of debentures and preferred 
stock. 

In accordance with the plan, our Convertible 5% Gold 
Debentures and $6 Dividend Series Preferred Stock, which 
depositors are to receive in exchange for their securities, 
will be deposited with The Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York, Depositary, so as to be ready for delivery 
by the Depositary on or before May 18, 1931 upon surrender 
of the Deposit Receipts. 

A thirty-day extension of the period for deposit having 
been already announced, additional debentures and pre- 
ferred stock of Rochester Central Power Corporation may 
be deposited for exchange up to the close of business on 
May 18, 1931. 

We wish to express our appreciation of your cooperation, 
and that of security dealers associated with you in the 
original offering of these securities, in bringing the con- 


1931, and publicly announced in our letters of 





summation of the plan to a successful conclusion. 





Very truly yours, 


ASSOCIATED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


H. C. HOPSON, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
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Adopting Modern Methods 


Of Housing Criminals + + + 


New Jersey Specialist Discusses Benefits of 
Plan Which Provides Different Accommo- 
dations for Various Types of Prisoners 


By F. LOVELL BIXBY 


Assistant Director, Division of Education and Classification, Department of Institutions, 
oo State of New Jersey 


HE oldest and most widely recognized 

function of the penal institution is the 

safe keeping of criminals. In the begin- 
ning of the prison movement it was their 
only responsibility. Under this influence, it 
was. natural for prison builders to develop 
the fortress type of construction. Individual 
strong rooms or cells, built into thick-walled 
buildings which were enclosed by high walls, 
appeared to be the surest and cheapest way 
to insure the safe keeping of offenders. 

To keep pace with the modern tools and 
methods which might be used to escape from 
these early strongholds, it has been neces- 
sary to introduce more expensive building 
materials and security devices until the cost 
of housing all prisoners in this way is pro- 
hibitive. It costs. at least $5.000 a cell to 
build a modern maximum security prison, 
exclusive of the value of the land upon 
which it stands. . 

Society cannot continue to house this 
growing population in $5,000 cells. Prison 
administrators must consider practical meth- 
ods of cutting down the cost of housing 
without endangering the custody of the 
prisoners. . 

The fundamental mistake in prison build- 
ing in the past has been the assumption 
that all prisoners must be kept in strong- 
holds in order to insure their safe custody. 
As a matter of fact, this type of housing is 
needed for less than 50 per cent of the typi- 
cal prison and reformatory population. The 
remainder can safely be cared for in less 
expensive institutions of the medium and 
minimum security types. Such institutions 
can be built so much more cheaply than the 
fortress type that it is imperative that a 
State determine the proportion of its popu- 
lation which can be housed in minimum or 
medium security units before undertaking a 
program of prison expansion. 

>- + 

In contrast to the $5,000 per man cost of 
the maximum security prisons, satisfactory 
minimum security units can be built for less 
than $1,000 per inmate. Medium security 
units with dormitory sleeping arrangements 
can be constructed at a cost of approxi- 
mately $1,500 a man. Medium security units 
with individual rooms can be built for some- 
thing above $2,000 per room. 

A classification program involving com- 
prehensive individual studies of all inmates 
is a necessary step in the allocation of pris- 
oners to the different types of institutions. 
Selecting men for medium and minimum se- 
curity housing on the basis of their crime or 
length of sentence would be disastrous. The 
type of man as shown by his mental and 
physical make-up and social history must 
be the deciding factor. 

Commissioner Ellis, of New Jersey, has 
pointed out that 12 years’ experience with 
classification in New, Jersey has demon- 
strated the advisability of considering adult 
prisoners in six groups. 

1. The largest group includes those who 
fall within the normal range mentally and 
physically and who are amenable to insti- 
tution discipline. It is not only less expen- 
sive to provide medium or minimum security 
for this group; it is also more effective in 
bringing about their rehabilitation. 

2. The second largest group is that made 
up of the habitual criminals and antisocial 
individuals who are dangerous to_ society 
when at large and a menace to the institu- 
tion when they are confined. Prisoners of 
this group are ‘ikely to escape, incite riots, 
deal in dangerous contrabands and other- 
wise endanger the safety of the prisons. 
Every experienced prison officer knows that 
although this group includes only a minor- 
ity of the population, it is a dangerous mi- 
nority because of its tendency to arouse the 
more suggestible of the tractable group. The 


inmates who fall in this class must live un- 
der maximum security conditions. 

3. There are always a few senile and in- 
capacitated prisoners whose senility, chronic 
diseases and crippled condition make them 
“good” institutional cases, alt hough they are 
unlikely prospects for social rehabilitation. 
The majority of such inmates do not need 
maximum security detention; in fact, they 
are definitely harmed by being required to 
live in cells. 

+ + 

4. Similarly every penal institution has a 
number of persons suffering from nervous or 
mental disorders. The insane, the epileptic, 
and the markedly psychopathic should be 
removed from correctional imstitutions to 
special hospitals where they can undergo 
intensive treatment under maximum secur- 
ity conditions. 

5. In addition to the psychiatric types just 
described, there is always a g,roup of rela- 
tively stable, simple feeble-mimded prisoners 
whose delinquency is secondary to their 
mental deficiency. These “delimquent defec- 
tives” are not primarily custodial or discipli- 
nary problems. They need a long period of 
institutional training, but the minimum se- 
curity conditions which prevail at the mod- 
ern training schools for noncriminal feeble- 
minded are adequate for their custody. 

6. To be distinguished from the simple 
feeble-minded are the defective delinquents, 
those offenders whose mental subnormality 
is coupled with mental instability and psy- 
chopathic trends. The experience with this 
group at Napanoch has proved that they are 
by no means hopeless from the point of view 
of social readjustment. However, the com- 
bination of feeble-mindedness and _ instabil- 
ity which characterizes these immates makes 
it necessary to provide maximum security 
housing during the institutional period. 

Of these groups only the second, fourth 
and sixth have to be kept in maximum se- 
curity. A recent survey of 2,000 consecutive 
commitments to the State prison at Trenton 
shows that these three classes make up only 
36.9 per cent of the population. Of the 2,000 
prisoners 63.1 per cent were found to be 
suitable for minimum or medium security 
housing. 

Comparable findings are given in a report 
on “Classification of Prison Immates of New 
York State” prepared for the Commission to 
Investigate Prison Administration and Con- 
struction by Dr. V. C. Bramham, Deputy 
Commissioner of Correction. 

The announcement of the plans for the 
new Federal penitentiary at Lewisburg indi- 
cates that the experience of the Bureau of 
Federal Prisons has been similar to that of 
New York and New Jersey. Cell accommo- 
dations are being provided for only 25 per 
cent of the 1,200 inmates; amother 25 per 
cent will live in dormitories; 20 per cent in 
four, six and eight man wards; 20 per cent 
in cubical dormitories and 10 per cent in 
ordinary rooms. 

+ + 

The evidence already given indicates the 
desirability of using less expemsive types of 
prison construction wherever it is possible. 
It also demonstrates a tendency toward the 
development of medium and minimum se- 
curity units in three extensive penal sys- 
tems. The question that arises is: Can a 
plan of classification like the one described 
by Commissioner Ellis take the place of bars 
and the cells in guaranteeing custodial re- 
sponsibility of prison superintendents? The 
answer to this question must be found in 
experience. New Jersey now has approxi- 
mately 1,060 adult offenders living success- 
fully in medium and minimum security con- 
ditions. About 230 of these are women. 

The Leesburg Farm, a minimum security 
unit, has been operated for 10 years with 
less than 2 per cent of escapes. 


Establishment of Kindergartens 
California’s System Outlined by Educator 
By STUART R. WARD 


Executive Secretary, Commission for Study of Educational Problems, State of California 


HE California Commission for the Study 

of Educational Problems has given time 

and thought to the study of problems 
relating to the kindergarten. 

At present, the kindergarten is supported 
solely by local taxpayers from the proceeds 
of a maximum 15-cent district tax. It finds 
at the present time quite an urge to incor- 
porate these classes into those of the ele- 
mentary school and thereby secure support 
from both State and county funds. 

Strong representations have been made to 
the Commission that the kindergarten is 
still largely confined to populous districts; 
that a State contribution, because of con- 
stitutional provisions, inevitably involves an 
equal county tax, and that a county tax 
would impose part of the costs of support 
upon taxpayers in many small rural dis- 
tricts, which, for lack of children of kinder- 
garten age, or because of great distances be- 
tween their homes and the school, cannot 
open kindergarten classes which are urban 
projects. 

In view of these considerations and be- 
cause of the very general discussions in dif- 
ferent groups urging modifications of both 
the tax system and the enlargement of the 
school district, and because there has al- 
ready been too much of piecemeal school 
legislation in California, it has seemed to 
the Commission inadvisable to recommend 
at this time any change in either the status 
of the kindergarten, or the method of taxa- 
tion for its support. 

However, two suggested modifications in 
the laws relating to the kindergarten appear 
to merit attention. One pertains to the mile 
limit now imposed, within which limit there 
mus* reside the legal number of children in 
order to permit the establishing of a kinder- 
gartei class. The other pertains to the age 
at which children may enter kindergarten 
and pass from the kindergarten to the first 
grade. 

As the law now reads a kindergarten class 
may be opened upon the petition of parents 
of 25 or more children “residing within one 
mile of the elementary school building” 


where it is proposed to hold the kindergar- 
ten school. In view of the present facilities 
for transportation, the continuance of this 
mile limit clause is claimed to be an unwar- 
ranted restraint upon kindergarten educa- 
tion. 

While the law that permits the opening of 
a kindergarten class fixes the age of en- 
trance as “between the ages of four and one- 
half and six years,” this stipulation is later 
modified to permit the entrance of children 
who lack three months of the required four 
and one-half years, or as the law says they 
may enter “if they will be four and one-half 
years old before the end of the third month 
of school.” 

Similarly in passing from kindergarten to 
first grade the law fixes the age of transfer 
at six years but provides the same flexibility 
so that a child may actually emter the first 
grade while he still lacks three months of 
the six-year age. 

In considering this age phase of the prob- 
lem, it has seemed to the Commnission that 
the size of the class, whether crowded or not, 
and the degree of maturity of the under-age 
children, which it is proposed to admit, 
might with justice be taken into account. 

In view, therefore, of the present-day ease 
in covering distance as compared with con- 
ditions when the present kindergarten law 
was passed, in view also of possible harm to 
both child and class from pushing immature 
children into kindergarten Classes at too 
early an age, the Commission has recom- 
mended: 

1, That the mile limit be omitted from 
the law that specifies the conditions under 
which a kindergarten class may be estab- 
lished 

2. That the laws regulating the age at 
which children may enter the kindergarten 
and may pass from the kindergarten to the 
first grade be made more elastic in order to 
avoid overcrowded classes and to _ prevent 
undue pressure on immature children. 

3. That there be no change im the status 
of the kindergarten or in the method of its 
support, at the present time. 


ee 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


ANALYZING WAGES PAID 
BY NATION’S INDUSTRIES 


Studies Conducted by Federal Bureau Also Seek to Pro- 
vide Data on Namber of Hours Laborers Work 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 


places in the administrative organization. 


tistical Research. 


The present series deals with Sta- 


By ETHELBERT STEWART 


Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 


HERE are three things ever in the 

mind of the workingman, his wage 

rate, the permanency of his job, and 
what it costs him to live. Not only are 
these subjects vital to the wage earner. 
but so interrelated are the interests of 
all that the concern of the workingman 
is the concern of every citizen. In a 
broad sense everybody except a few hu- 
man parasites is a worker. 

The very large part of the work of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics consists 
in the collection, compilation, and dis- 
tribution of statistics relating to these 
vital questions. 

+ + 


Information relating to wages and 
hours of labor is constantly in demand. 
The wage earner wants to know what 
his fellow craftsman is earning else- 
where. The wage earner considering a 
move to some other locality wants to 
know what his wage rate will be in the 
new locality. The manufacturer asks 
information concerning wages paid in 
other localities and often a request 
comes from him for information con- 
cerning wage rates, even in his own lo- 
cality. A firm may have under consid- 
eration the establishment of a new 
plant in some other State and want to 
know the wage level in that State. Mer- 
chants and bankers have problems be- 
fore them in which they desire infor- 
mation concerning wages paid in differ- 
ent parts of the country. 


Congress is comtinually seeking infor- 
mation on this subject and, finally, 
there is the gemeral public which is 
seeking for information in this line. As 
every well-managed business must have 
information about its many activities, 
so the country as a whole wants to be, 
and ought to be, informed as to its va- 
rious activities. Im order that the peo- 
ple of the country may be informed as 
to their interests, a census is taken of 
population, manufacturing, agriculture, 
etc., at stated intervals. y 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is the 
chief source of imformation as to wages 
throughout the country. While a gen- 
eral census is not practicable, the Bu- 
reau collects such data at frequent in- 
tervals from representative sources so 
that a vast fund of information is avail- 
able. 

There is a great wealth of wage in- 
formation available in the United States 
as compared with foreign countries. 
Foreign governments collect much less 
material on this subject than is col- 
lected by the Federal and State govern- 
ments of the United States, and, fur- 
ther, in foreign countries it is quite ap- 
parent that the government does not 
receive the cooperation that is usually 
found in the United States. In wages 
and in statistics im general the people 
in the United States know much more 
about themselves than do the people of 
any other country. 

A complete wage census that will in- 
clude every worker of the country is 
practically prohibited because of the 
cost. However, the Bureau is able to 
collect a sufficient quantity of data to 
furnish very accurate information. 
Wage studies are made by the sampling 
method. The Bureau is by no means 
able to collect amd publish figures for 
all of the industries, but the Bureau is 
able to make a study about every two 
years in all of the major industries as, 
for example, iron and steel, foundries 
and machine shops, cotton mills, etc. 
Special studies which are seldom if ever 
repeated are also frequently made. 

>-~ + 

In planning a wage study the Bureau 
seeks to get a cross section of the in- 
dustry throughout the country and an 
adequate number of plants are selected 
and canvassed to get thoroughly repre- 
sentative figures. The Census of Man- 
ufactures is consulted to find the num- 
ber of wage earners in the industry in 


each State, then a sufficient number of 
plants are canvassed to get a fair per- 
centage of the wage earners in each 
State where the industry is of material 
importance. In the shoe industry data 
are obtained for 24 per cent of the wage 
earners of the country; in the cotton 
manufacturing industry for 20 per cent; 
and in the iron and steel industry about 
18 per cent. 

Manufacturing directories are exam- 
ined to get a list of prospects for the 
study. These directories furnish more 
or less information that enables the Bu- 
reau to make a fair selection of estab- 
lishments. 

To furnish a better understanding of 
wages the actual earnings per hour by 
occupations of the individual workers 
are computed and these earnings per 
hour are brought into a classification 
table whereby, for example, is shown the 
number of employes earning over 20 
cents per hour; from 20 to 25 cents per 
hour; from 25 to 30 cents per hour, etc. 
Thus there is given an opportunity to 
see the spread in hourly earnings as 
between different workers and to deter- 
mine the modal rate as distinguished 
from the average rate mentioned above. 

A wage study can be made to cover a 
full year because of the cost involved. 
The Bureau makes a study of conditions 
within a sample pay roll period. The 
data are almost entirely collected by 
special agents who draw off the figures 
from pay rolls and other records. In a 
few instances establishments prefer to 
compile the data themselves. Before 
the collection of data are undertaken 
instructions are prepared stating the 
character of the data wanted and how 
the same could be prepared and placed 
on the report. These instructions are 
placed in the hands of all agents to in- 
sure a common method of filling out 
the schedules. 

-~ + 
Y7ITHIN an establishment there are 
generally many different lines of 
work and wage figures that, to serve 
their best purpose, must be compiled by 
occupations. The more important occu- 
pations are handled separately, the data 
being placed on separate sheets. How- 
ever, within a plant all wage earners 
are scheduled. Minor occupations, or 
those infrequently found in the indus- 
try, are bunched under the title of 

“other employes.” . 

Data are obtained for each employe 
as to days in which work was done in 
the pay period, total hours worked, 
wage rates and earnings. Supplemen- 
tary earnings under various bonus and 
incentive schemes are obtained and in- 
cluded in the total earnings. When all 
the data for a plant have been put on 
a report or, as is known in the Bureau, 
a schedule, the several sheets of data 
are fastened together and sent to the 
Bureau. As soon as they are received 
in the Bureau they are examined to see 
if there are any apparent mistakes or 
omissions. If doubtful points are seen 
the schedule is returned to the agent 
for further information. When passed 
by the examiner the schedules are to- 
taled by occupations to determine the 
number of days worked, the aggregate 
hours worked, and the aggregate earn- 
ings. The occupational sheets for the 
different establishments within a local- 
ity are brought together and a consoli- 
dated total made. Then a combination 
is made for all localities and later for 
all occupations combined. 

In most of the industries the unit of 
tabulation is the State, but it is some- 
times by cities, and at other times by 
geographical districts larger or smaller 
than a State unit. Summary figures of 
each study are published as a review 
article and complete figures appear later 
in the form of a bulletin. These and 
bulletins issued by the Bureau on all 
other subjects are furnished free on re- 
quest. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of April 24, Mr. Stewart discusses the study of union wages and hours of 
labor conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


Avoiding Reductions in Wages 
Need for Mai ntaining Purchasing Power Stressed 
By R. B. GRAGG 


Labor Commissioner, State of Teras 


HERE are two vital factors involved in a 
T solution of the causes for this period of 
depression through which we are now 
passing. One of these factors calls for more 
full-time employment for the workers. The 
other, of equal importance, demands good 
wages for full-time work. . 


Many theories are advanced as causes for 
the condition and volumes of suggestions are 
readily available. Some of these reasons are 
attributed to overproduction, high wages and 
business failure due to recent speculation. 
The weakness of such assertions may be 
easily understood in viewing the results at- 
tending the practice of -these ideas in busi- 
ness application. 

The problem of overproduction, or, more 
properly, underconsumption, will continue in 
an ever-increasing volume with employment 
curtailment and wage reduction. The wage 
earner’s every dollar returns to the business 
world, therefore, more money means more 
consumption of surplus products. It logi- 
cally follows that the so-called overproduc- 
tion is due to underconsumption, both re- 


sulting from 
wages. 

In support of this fact the United States 
Government estimates show that there are 
now 6,000,000 idle men in our country. Say 
that each man was earning a total wage 
amounting to $1,500 per year; this would af- 
ford a purchasing power of $9,000,000,000 per 
annum, all of which would be returned to 
business channels. 


It is said that our macnine age has dis- 
placed millions of workers. This is true as 
a material fact but should not prevail as an 
economic truth. Anything tending to limit 
or destroy the purchasing power of the great 
mass of consumers reacts proportionately to 
reduce the output and profit of business and 
industry. To meet this situation there should 
be just as many good paying jobs as before 
with more reasonably prevailing working 
hours to meet the demands. This is the only 
sane solution of the movement to stabilize 
business conditions. It is certainly not econ- 
omy nor conducive to prosperity to kill the 
goose that lays the golden egg. 


fewer jobs and decreasing 
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JAMES A. GARFIELD 


President of the United States 1881 — 
“If the future generation of government comes to its 
inheritance blinded by ignorance, the fall of the Re- 
public will be certain and remediless.”” 
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ealth of Preschool Child 
As National Problem + + + + 


Federal Director Describes Manner in 
Which Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Helps to Correct Physical Defects 


By DR. BLANCHE M. HAINES 


Director, Bureau of Maternity and Infancy, Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor 


T WAS due to the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers that a plan on a 
national scale was worked out to make 

preschool children physically fit for school 
entrance through the Summer round-up, 
which is now an annual activity of the Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 


In the Summer round-up of 1930, 43 States 
were represented with 1919 groups carrying 
through the round-up. The number of chil- 
dren who entered school (kindergarten or 
first grade) in the Fall of 1930 was 102,490. 
The number of children who received 
round-up examinations was 55,526. The 
number of defects discovered in the 
round-up examinations was 105,732, nearly 
two defects to each child examined. The 
number of defects corrected as a result of 
the round-up examinations was 28,505, ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the number of 
defects discovered in the round-up. 
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The number of 100 per cent children in 
the Fall éxamination check-up was 10,484. 

More than 18,000 children were immunized 
against smallpox, nearly 10,000 were immu- 
nized against diphtheria, and more than 
1,200 were immunized against typhoid fever. 


Yet of far greater importance than the ac- 
tual numbers of children that had correc- 
tions and immunizations was the number of 
parents that received through the Congress 
of Parents and Teachers a greater sense of 
responsibility for the health of the preschool 
child and the use of measures to prevent 
disease with a widened vision of what 100 
per cent health means for the little child. 


In February of 1897 the National Congress 
of Mothers was organized. Later this con- 
gress, together with local parent-teacher as- 
sociations, joined to make the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. The mem- 
bership includes fathers, mothers and teach- 
ers of children. The definite aim of the 
organization is the promotion of the weifare 
of children. 

In the earlier years of the congress much 
of the interest of the organization was di- 
rected to the development of the mental and 
physical growth of the school child. 

It was obvious that many school children 
were mentally retarded because of physical 
defects and handicaps acquired before they 
entered school. 

During the past 15 years National and 
State governmental agencies have been busy 
teaching parents the importance of weekly 
weighing and medical supervision of the new 
baby until three months of age, of physical 
examinations of the baby after three months 
of age every month until a year of age, and 
semiannual examinations of the child from 
one year old until it enters school, but many 
parents were not reached with such infor- 
mation and others failed to heed the infor- 
mation given, with the result that children 
entered school unable to keep pace with 
those in better physical and mental health. 

These children fell behind and had to re- 
main in the same grades a second, and 
sometimes a third year, which added addi- 
tional expense to the community in educat- 
ing them and not infrequently developed in 
the child an inferiority complex and a real 
social handicap in meeting the problems of 
adult life. 

+ + 


The purpose and plans of the round-up 
are sO well given in the 1931 plan of pro- 
cedure of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers that we quote it as follows: 

“The Summer round-up of the children is 
a campaign to send to the entering grade of 
school or kindergarten a class of children as 
free as possible from remediable physical de- 


fects. The ultimate goal is to educate par- 
ents to the need for early periodic examina- 
tion of their children by the family physi- 
cian and dentist in order to insure correction 
of hampering defects which might not other- 
wise be discovered until the child enters 
scnea,.* = * 


“The plan of procedure adopted calls for 
a physical examination of the children in 
the Spring. Where defects are found, the 
child is referred to the family physician and 
dentist for final opinion and treatment. A 
check-up is then held in the Fall to find out 
which children have received attention or 
advice. 

“Based upon preschool health work done 
in some of the States, the Summer round-up 
of the children claims but two original fea- 
tures beyond its name: (1) It secures the 
follow up and correction of defects and re- 
quires a check-up in the Autumn; and (2) 
it rouses parents to a sense of their respon- 
sibility and brings the pressure of public 
opinion to bear upon the need for providing 
the school with as perfect material as pos- 
sible upon which to work. * * * 


“Thousands of children have defective vi- 
slon, defective hearing, or other defects 
which can be cured or relieved by early 
treatment and the parent who does not take 
this opportunity is not doing his duty by the 
child. 

“While the Summer round-up of the chil- 
dren is first of all an educational project, it 
is also sound economically, because it pre- 
vents waste of educational effort, with its 
attendant cost. It is said that the average 
American child entering school is only about 
25 per cent physically equipped for the 
‘great adventure.’ 

“In a recent study of preschool children 
it was found that 25 per cent needed glasses. 
The average cost of a grammar school edu- 
cation is $100 per year. A pupil may be 
saved from repeating a grade by a $2.50 pair 
of glasses or other slight correction. Finan- 
cial support of the school is materially af- 
fected by the child's attendance and it is 
good business to make these children, 
through the correction of remediable de- 
fects, an asset to the school instead of a lia- 
bility. 

+ + 

“In urging local units to participate in 
this project, the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers does not desire to dupli- 
cate any effective health work already being 
done in a community. But it suggests that 
local units cooperate with agencies already 
at work and secure their assistance in the 
conduct of the campaign. For instance, lo- 
cal boards of health are often eager to in- 
clude immunization against diphtheria and 
vaccination against smallpox in the Summer 
round-up plans, and to unite their forces 
with those of local parent-teacher units be- 
cause of their interest in these preventive 
measures. 

“Strictly speaking, lack of these preventive 
measures should be considered among the 
remediable defects. Parent-teacher members 
are in a position, as are those of no other 
organization, to visit the homes, stress the 
value of sound health, both for the child and 
the community, round up the children for 
examination and urge the parents to take 
them to the family physician and dentist for 
further advice and treatment. 

“It should be clearly understood that the 
congress does not advocate free medical or 
dental service in securing the correction of 
defects, but refers the child to the family 
physician and dentist for treatment, unless 
it is found necessary to seek some benevolent 
agency to provide the needed service in se- 
lective cases.” 





Oregon’s Reforestation Program 


Governor of State Discusses Present Policies 


By JULIUS L. MEIER 


Governor, State of Oregon 


REGON, more than any other State, is 

dependent upon its forests for its eco- 

nomic development and future prosper- 
ity. Slightly over 60 per cent of the indus- 
trial pay roll of Oregon is derived from 
forest industries. In the past every big 
timber State in the Union, originally rich in 
forest resources, has permitted its timber 
stands to become cut out without providing 
for new crops through a lack of foresight 
and remedial action. The forest industries 
then of necessity moved to other States where 
virgin stands were still available, leaving 
bankrupt counties behind where the forests 
had been the principal source of revenue. 
Most of these States are now attempting, at 
heavy expense, to grow new timber crops 
and restore their forest industries. 

It is generally recognized that the State of 
Oregon can, by constructive development of 
the State forest land policy, maintain in- 
definitely, instead of for 30 or 40 years, the 
present scale of forest production with all 
the correlated industries and pay rolls. 

Of nearly 11,000,000 acres of private forest 
lands, the State records show that about 
2,250,000 acres have been logged and about 
1,000,000 acres, chiefly logged and burned 
lands, are tax delinquent. It is estimated 
that about 25 per cent of these logged iands 
are now covered with young trees numerous 
enough to produce a full crop of timber. On 
the remainder, young timber growth is 
either too scattered to fully utilize the grow- 
ing capacity of the soil, or does not exist at 
all on account of damage caused by repeated 
fires and lack of any trees to scatter seeds 
over the land. 

The problem confronting the State For- 
estry Board, therefore, is to keep logged-off 
and burned-off lands productive, as well as 
to prevent losses of marketable timber by 
fire. The reforestation law is a progressive 
step forward in this connection. The State 
records show that about 280,000 acres of 
logged-off land have been classified under 
this law and will now pay an annual tax to 
the counties of 5 cents per acre and will 
later, when the timber is cut, pay a yield tax 
of 1242 per cent. A continued wise applica- 
tion of this law should result in private con- 


trol of logged-off lands and encourage an 
interest in growing future timber crops on 
them. 

During the last Legislature additional 
progress was made in that it is now pos- 
sible for the State to acquire county tax 
revested lands and to protect them from fire. 
Little State money is now avaiiable to pay 
the 5 cents per acre fee on these lands to 
the counties. However, a beginning has 
been made in that the principle has been 
laid down for the State to assume jurisdic- 
tion and administer these lands which have 
been abandoned by everybody. 

Another law dGuring the last Legislature 
gives the Governor authority to close areas 
to human entrance during critical periods of 
high fire danger. This is a progressive step 
in fire protection, a step toward the preven- 
tion of large, disastrous fires. 

In view of the present situation of the in- 
creasing State deficit, a policy of retrench- 
ment is mandatory. I have asked the State 
Forester to outline such a program. Possi- 
bilities for consideration along this line are: 
(1) Paying new men a lower wage; (2) 
adopting the policy agreed upon by Federal 
and private agencies of paying fire fighters 
30 cents instead of 35 cents an hour, as in 
the past; (3) the lowering of the auto mile- 
age rate by the Legislature to 6 cents per 
mile will effect a saving; (4) the possibility 
also exists of making a complete study of 
wage schedules, comparing them with wages 
for comparable services in private employ- 
ment, and making any readjustment neces- 
sary. 

In addition to savings, consideration of 
betterment of the State Forest Service and 
of the fire protection work of the 16 or 17 
local fire associations in the State is defi- 
nitely in order. 

One possibility on which the State For- 
ester is now working is that of selecting ex- 
perienced fire fighters already on the State 
or association pay rolls, giving them special 
training and making them available for im- 
mediate transfer to critical points, to the 
end that small fires may be put out quickly 
and that any larger fires may be more effi- 
ciently extinguished. 
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